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Cheverus and Channing had a common origin in the faith 
that feeds the lives of all good men and.women without 
regard to the creeds they accept. 


ot 


WueEN Herbert Spencer defined evolution as the pas- 


sage from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a- 
definite inherent heterogeneity, he laid down a law which 


is transgressed whenever in ecclesiastical affairs we try 
to prevent difference and diversity, in the interest of 
what we call unity. If churches are to imitate the proc- 
esses of nature, there will come a beautiful and increas- 
ing variety. Mutual respect, mutual sympathy, and 
co-operation in all ways are quite consistent with thor- 
ough-going independence of thought and individuality 
of expression. Let the birds of a feather flock together. 
The more of a kind, the better. Why try to make Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians gather in one flock, 
when Nature, with her orioles, robins, and bluebirds, sets 
the example of a beautiful diversity and an agreeable 


harmony? 
as 


THE anti-opiim movement, which is becoming con- 
spicuous in all lands, is one of many indications that the 
common sense of the world must, in the last resort, 
control the production, sale, and use of stimulants and 
narcotics of every kind. By the process of natural selec- 
tion some things are weeded out, and, as the result of 
experience, that which is good for the race is approved, 
and what is hurtful is forbidden by public sentiment and 
the private conscience. ‘The law, representing the moral 
judgments of the minority and going in advance of public 
opinion, commonly fails. The law which follows and re- 
inforces the moral judgments of the community is ap- 
proved by the strong and furnishes a support for the 
weak. 
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Dr. HEDGE in his day made much of the historic con- 
tinuity of religion and its institutions. He abhorred 
jumps and gaps in the evolution of theology and the 
Church. We often wonder at the short sight of men and 
women who talk as if we were to make a clean sweep of 
everything that now exists and begin a new creation 
in religion and sociology. But when we remember that 
every word, phrase, thought, and symbol now used has a 
historic background, and can be traced to the ages that 
go out of sight behind the screen of a remote antiquity, 
the suggestion comes that it would be better to assist 
the unfolding process, and not waste time on the inci- 
dents and accidents of progress which will take care of 
themselves. Through any existing religion and from 
present institutions we can trace the lineage of faith 
until its origin is lost in that time when all things began 
upon the earth. 

J 


We have a word to say about resolutions passed on 
the deaths of ministers, their resignations, birthdays, 
and other occasions that call for testimonials from their 
friends and admirers. We receive so many that we can- 
not print them all. (To-day, for instance, there were 
three sets in one mail.) While many of these resolutions 
are of great importance to the people who write them 
and those who receive them, the most of them are not 
of interest to the general reader. Besides these are 
those which are obtained for the vindication of some oné 
(always a useless proceeding), others are merely formal 
or perfunctory tributes. As we cannot select a few out of 
many to print, it is easier and better to omit them all, 
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as we do, excepting in the rarest cases. If parish com 
mittees, instead of gending us resolutions, would send 
a brief statement of facts, it would be easier to edit our 
columns of Church News and more satisfactory to all | 
concerned. Similar remarks might be made about per- | 
sonal poems relating to the living and the dead. 


Fads, Facts, and Fancies. 


Although the belief in the personal existence of Satan 
is probably still held and taught by more than one-half 
of the preachers in the United States, and by a still — 
larger number of lay people in the churches, the belief — 
in his personal influence and the possession of devils, — 
once so common, has nearly passed away. This nega- 
tive fact is more important than most people understand, — 
For, if into our whirlpool of superstitions, delusions, half- 
baked psychologies, impressions, fads, and fancies, the 
belief in a personal devil were present and operative, we 
might have tragedies which would make the days of — 
Salem witchcraft seem pale and trivial. The only thing 
that gave that delusion its virulent impulse was the 
conviction that Satan, taking possession of men, women, — 
and children, used them as the agents of his diabolical — 
purposes. We have everything else in full supply. 

We have hints of dire possibilities in the belief that — 
by silent suggestion disease may be imparted in the © 
bodies or wicked thoughts be generated in the minds of 
people who are unconscious of such a malignant influ- 
ence being exerted upon them. This startling sugges- — 


ticular cult, and is not likely to have popular currency. — 
If it did, we should see families broken up, neighbor- — 
hoods torn with strife, and evil passions of every kind 
manifesting themselves in persecution and other forms — 
of terror. Ll 
In the name of science and by careful experiments a 
few cultivated people are feeling their way to accurate 
knowledge concerning the possibility and limits of tele-— 
pathy, the contents of that part of our intellect which — 
lies beneath our consciousness; the possibility of pene- — 
trating the screen which hangs between the quick and the na 
dead, and so to demonstrate the fact of a future life be- 
yond the grave. But these studies, carried on and care- " 
fully guarded by a small number of intelligent people, 
have become the speculations of a multitude. A casual 
reading of the advertisements in the daily press or a walk 
along certain streets of any city will show that the pro- | 
fession of knowledge concerning things occult furnishes 
means of support to many. It is a lucrative business to 
prophecy. The present writer has no doubt that, if he 7 
should announce in positive terms that he could foretell — 
the future, that he could read the secret thoughts of men, 
that he could find hidden treasure, that he could make 
lovers hate each other or enemies love one another, that 
he could heal disease and ward off impending calamity, 
within a month he could be in receipt of an income 
greater than he could earn in any honest way. ; 
People who note the position of the new moon, make — 
remarks about the number thirteen, knock on wood, and 
note in a jocular way a dozen other omens, may think © 
they are free from superstition. But, if they are, they — 
are so near the shadow of it that at any time some 
untoward event may bring a full-grown superstition into 
the practical conduct of business. An intelligent and | 
successful inventor told the writer that he was not con- — 
scious of having a superstition of any kind, and yet |) 
that undertakings begun on Friday had so commonly been |) 
unsuccessful that he now made it a rule of business — 
never to undertake any important enterprise on that day. 
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‘It is not impossible that there may be natural reasons 
why Friday should be an unlucky day as compared with 
Monday or Tuesday. At the beginning of the week in 
a well-ordered life, after the rest and refreshment of 
Sunday, the mind is more alert, the physical powers 
under better control, and the conditions for undertaking 
new tasks more favorable than they are when the week 
wanes toward the setting of the sun on the seventh day. 
But this was not the reason given. 
Nine people out of ten probably believe in occult 
powers over which they have no control, which are likely 
at any time to affect their temporal fortunes. They may 
not see ghosts, but they believe in them. ‘They may not 
trust omen, but they are afraid of them. ‘They do not 
believe in the evil eye, and yet some people give them 
cold chills. They believe in the reign of law, and yet 
they have unlucky days. They keep their own secrets, 
and yet they wonder whether thought is not carried 
in the aif so that they give and receive impressions 
from unknown sources. Some beliewe that Satan is the 
source of all their temptations. There is a common be- 
lief that the spirit of all life is drawing and inviting every 
soul of man to better things. But, with the thoughtless 
multitudes, the fads, facts, and fancies which are current 
everywhere are jumbled together in a mass, and fleeting 
impressions commonly unnoted are always sources of 
danger when some master passion is evoked or some 
master mind for evil purposes chooses to play upon the 
minds and hearts of the multitudes. 


The Co-operative Drift. 


Co-operation is in the air, tentative efforts after better 
social organism. The extremes are too far apart. Co- 
operation aims to bring about a larger degree of uniformity 
as well as unity and sympathy. Some of its advocates 
talk of it as something not far from communism, while 
as defined by others it is a mildly reformed neighborli- 

ness. It may cover our industrial efforts, our productive 


energies, or our methods of holding and sharing what has 


been produced. 

The desirability of more co-operation in production 
is generally recognized, and radical men are working out 
its problems in a noiseless way. In Austria co-operative 
banks are reported to be just the thing for the people; 
in England co-operative stores fit the public pulse; but 
in this country neither of these methods of working to- 
gether has been markedly successful. Our farm life 
always was co-operative, in the days when our fathers 
built their houses and reaped their crops by united 
effort; and to-day there are large industries collateral to 
the farm, such as cheese-making, creameries, and con- 
densaries. The farm wife finds her knitting and her 
sewing carried over into factory life, but she finds her 
social life knitted together by rural telephones and free 
delivery. Sound political economy insists on such a re- 

adjustment of our habits as the times require. Plainly 
we must co-operate much more intimately than when 
the whole population of the United States was under 
fifty millions. We are close to the hundred million mark, 
and in sight of an enormously increased population, which 
must be governed by a social life more fraternal than our 
own. Our cities do not foretoken the change, but sub- 
urbanism does. We are reaching out toward a more 
equally distributed people,—a sort of universal suburban 
garden life. ‘This is the ideal toward which we may 
fairly aim. ‘ 

The efforts to establish co-operative colonies have 
not, so far, found a happy welcome in this land. None 
of them have outlasted a dozen years, unless operated by 
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foreigners on a religious basis. Our training has unfitted 
us for sufficient submission.. Our education compels 
each boy to desire to be at the head. Why not be a good 
foot or a good heart? ‘That is not comprehensible by 
one who has graduated from a school based on competi- 
tion, where honors go only to leaders. The co-operative 
colony of Mr. Booth is less objectionable to American 
tastes. He proposes to take out whole families from the 
herding of city life, and give them individual and integral 
privileges in the country. One form of co-operation is 
so closely integrated with our civilization that it must 
always be accounted with,—we mean the family. Mr. 
Booth recognizes this integer as essential in all large and 
broad efforts of a co-operative sort. 

‘Co-operative home-making has had many unfortunate 
illustrations. ‘The dreams have not been few, but they 
have invariably failed of any large realization. It will 
be necessary to make American character entirely over 
before we shall yield the individual family life. We have 
brought along with us, in our instincts, certain great 
historical summations, and one of these is that the family 
constitutes a unit by itself. The governing principle 
with Americans must continue to be a cautious advance 
along the whole line. In the broadest sense of the word 
we are intensely individualistic, both by heredity and by 
conditions. These conditions are always undergoing 
more or less change, while heredity modifies its deter- 
mining course. Our public school system and common 
road system and common post-office system were all 
degrees of socialism tolerable to our fathers, as they are 
to us. Our schools, however, are only just now becoming 
a national system. In the same way our roads are only 
at this moment becoming a matter of united interest and 
effort. 

Religious co-operation is naturally a part of the general 
drift. It is not because of spiritual decadence that we 
care less and less for our own organic form of religious life. 
To convert the world to our views of this life and of the 
life unseen hardly enters a rational mind. It is one of 
the inconceivables that our fathers should have put 
forth strenuous efforts to lead all nations to one view- 
point of God and eternity. To us this would seem as 
undesirable as impossible. It would be far better to 
create an inter-racial and inter-religious brotherhood. 
Small cliques and insignificant sects do not any longer 
multiply. This is an industrial age, and such a move- 
ment would be inconsistent with economy. Religion is 
held to be less valuable as an exercise of emotion; but, as 
a force productive of stronger and wiser men, it holds its 
ground. 


Current Topics. 


IN its answer to the suit brought by the Department of 
Justice to terminate the monopoly which is said to exist 
in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Company in effect lays the in- 
crease in the price of the product after the great strike of 
1900 to the aetivities of the republican National Com- 
mittee, as represented by Marcus A. Hanna. After 
referring to the efforts made by Mr. Hanna, who settled 
the strike on the eve of the national election, in order to 
prevent the defeat of the McKinley-Roosevelt ticket, the 
coal and iron company asserts in the document which it 
filed in Philadelphia, on August 31, that all the confer- 
ences between the operators, and the contracts which - 
resulted therefrom, ‘‘were wholly forced upon this de- 
fendant by the turbulence, violence, and intimidation 
[of the strikers], and by the importunitiesof the said 
Hanna in the supposed exigencies of the pending presi- 
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dential campaign, whereby this defendant was obliged, 
most unwillingly, to buy peace and protection of its work- 
men” by an advance in wages, ‘‘and that the correspond- 
ing increase in the price of coal was made inevitable. by 
the increased cost of labor.’’ 


ed 


A PARLIAMENTARY battle that has been waged for centu- 
ries in England was terminated by the House of Lords on 
August 26 by the passage of the bill making marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister legal. The measure, which 
carried the day by a vote of ninety-eight to fifty-four, was 
opposed vigorously by all the bishops and by many of the 
prominent peers who are lay members of the Established 
Church. The chief organized factor in support of the bill 
was the Marriage Law Reform Association, which has 
been advocating the so-called ‘‘deceased wife’s sister’ bill 
for half a century. The attitude of the Anglican Church 
toward the new dispensation was outlined by the Bishop 
of London, who, after the passage of the bill, issued in- 
structions to his clergy forbidding them to officiate at any 
marriage which the new law authorizes. In effect the 
Church replied to the legislature by placing canon law 
above the law of the land. It is believed that this policy 
will add materially to the strength of the movement for 


disestablishment. 
; of 


HAVING won its great battle for the legalization of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, the Marriage Law 
Reform Association, under a new form of organization, 
will probably enter.upon a larger agitation involving the 
establishment of a general principle to govern divorce 
throughout Christendom. It is argued by some of the 
British advocates of reform in the marriage laws among 
civilized nations that the present laws governing divorce 
are too lax in some respects and too rigid in others, and 
that a universal equalization should be brought about, in 
order that the average of happiness in married life may be 
raised. It is argued by leading spirits’in the associa- 
tion that certain principles of marriage and divorce 
ought to be recognized by all civilized nations. With a 
view to defining these principles and bringing them to 
international attention, an appeal to the Emperor of 
Germany and the President of the United States is con- 
templated. 

s 


THE political agitation in Persia reached a tragic phase 
on September 1, when Mirza Ali Asghar Khan, premier and 
minister of the interior, was assassinated. His death is 
believed to be chargeable to the secret organization of the 
liberal party, which had been deeply incensed by the 
growing disposition of the government to disregard the 
constitution granted by the late shah. ‘This organiza- 
tion is preparing to enforce its demands for an observance 
of the constitution by means of armed pressure, and is 
said to be organizing armed bodies in various parts of the 
empire with a view to concerted action at the psycho- 
logical moment. Mirza Ali was a typical despot of the 
most approved Oriental school. He played a leading part 
in the affairs of Persia for many years, and twice held the 
office of grand vizier, or chief minister. An insight into 
his methods is furnished by the fact that in 1903 he was 
exiled after the sudden death of El Mulk, one of his 
most bitter rivals, who expired mysteriously as the result 
of poison. 

& 


THE czar made a spectacular and successful appeal to 
the loyalty of St. Petersburg on September 1, when he 
entered the city in the face of threats of assassination. No 
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untoward incident marked the visit of the monarch to 
capital for the purpose of attending the consecration of 
memorial to his grandfather, Alexander II. The city, 
be sure, was under the constant watch of a formidable ! 
force of military and police; but attempts upon the lives | 
of Russian royalties heretofore have demonstrated beyond | 
a doubt the fact that guards do not diminish appreciably 
the danger from assassination. The truth appears to be, © 
and the organs of the aristocracy are disposed to make © 
much of it, that, despite the declarations of evil intentions + 
by the ‘‘Reds,”’ no hand was raised against the czar. The © 
church at the consecration of which Nicholas II. assisted 
was built largely with contributions from the Russian 
peasantry, who still remember Alexander IT. as the ‘‘Czar 
Liberator,’ who issued the decree that abolished serfdom. 


ed 


A NEw difficulty confronts the Belgian administration 
in the Congo Free State. The revolt among the natives — 
against the system of forced labor in lieu of the payment of _ 
taxes is reported at Brussels to have reached alarming 
proportions, and it may be necesssary to increase the © 
white soldiery in the State to comparatively large pro-— 
portions in order to restore tranquillity. The importance 
of quelling the growing spirit of insubordination is fully 
appreciated by the agents of King Leopold, who have © 
been in the habit of recruiting their working forces from | 
the natives who are unable to meet the demands of the © 
tax-gatherer by payment in money or in kind. . A recog- 
nition of the right of the natives to refuse to work for the — 
Belgian exploiters would destroy at once the foundations — 
of the enormous structure of profit which has been built — 


wholly unlikely that the Belgian administration will spare 
any efforts to maintain the highly lucrative status quo. 


Brevities. 


The marriage of a man to his deceased wife’s sister so 
uncommon in America is of frequent occurrence in Eng- 
land, it may be all the more so because it is forbidden 
there. 


After the ministrations of such a revivalist as Billy 
Sunday, the churches may be filled by people scared by 
the threat of hell-fire, but also there will be a plentiful 
crop of infidels to whom all religion will be obnoxious. 


The fuss made over the passage of the act legalizing in 
England the marriage of a man to his deceased wife’s 
sister seems to rational people in other lands unaccount- 
able and even pernicious. Woe unto the man who creates 
a needless sin ! 


After vacation comes a period of calm when nerves 
are quiet and people are good natured. Later things get 
mixed. An editor could almost tell the time of the year 
by looking over his daily mail, as one might tell the time 
of day by looking at a field of chicory. 


President Roosevelt’s Dutch ancestors were veritable 
bogies to the Puritans, who considered the Holland Land 
Company a dangerous enemy that might be working all | 
kinds of mischief in the great forests that stretched 
between Salem and New Amsterdam. ji 


It is not a thing to wonder at that the President of the 
United States should say Puritan in his Provincetown 
address when he ought to have said Pilgrim. It is not 
long since an ex-governor of Massachusetts was reported 
as speaking of the burning of witches in Salem! 
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Eddy a clean bill of mental health to say that her notion 
| about M. A. M.—malicious animal magnetism—amounted 
to nothing, when it is well known that, in her imagina- 
a it has been one of the most terrifying facts in her 

e. 


Letters to the Editor, 


James Freeman Clarke. 


1 To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
) I have just noticed in the Hibbert Journal for July, 
/ 1907, the extraordinary statement that James Freeman 
' Clarke ‘“‘recommended a young minister to preach faith 
in Christ as the omnipotent God.” 
| Fortunately the reference to Dr. Clarke’s biography 
| enabled me to find at once the source of this monstrous 
4 assertion. In the ‘“‘Letter to a Young Minister” (page 
| 319), the reference evidently intended by the author 
) of the statement, the words he quotes do not occur, nor 
» anything even remotely resembling them. 
| Following this extract, and with another heading,— 
+ namely, ‘‘FRoM HIS SERMONS,”’—is this passage,—from 
‘a sermon in the volume Common-sense in Religion, 
¥ with the title, ‘‘On Not being Afraii’’ — 

_ ‘‘This is a very simple test of genuine faith in Christ. 
’ Tf you have faith enough in Jesus as the Christ of God 
) to enable you to undertake his work of saving your 
’ fellow-men from sin and misery here and hereafter, 
| you may be sure that you have the true faith. But, 

if you have not the courage to do this work, then, THOUGH 
you preach faith in Christ as the Omnipotent God, and 
utter that doctrine with the tongue of men and angels, 
yet you prove by your own cowardice in the presence 
of evil that you have no real faith in him as an actual 
saviour of actual men and women.” 

It is difficult to see how any one could insert in this 
passage a meaning so entirely remote from that in Dr. 
Clarke’s mind. It is a warning against the expression 
quoted rather than a recommendation. 

All Christian churches profess to take Christ as their 
leader, and, of course, the meaning of this passage is :— 
“Deeds, not words, are the test of faith in Christ. 
Those who do not obey his teachings have not real faith 

in him, not even if they go to the extreme length (as 
some do) of actually deifying him.” Vaan 

MAGNOLIA, MASs. 
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: Where Channing died. 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Bennington, Vt., to a Unitarian suggests Dr. Channing 

and his death in that beautiful and historic town. It is 

a much divided township, and the account of that event 

in the life leaves the reader wondering just where it 

occurred, in what particular part, in which hotel, and 
if it is still possible to locate the exact room. 

-Entering the old Walloomsac Inn at Bennington Centre 
the other day, I was confronted on the parlor wall with 
a finely framed portrait of Dr. Channing. Underneath 
it are these words :— 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Minister in Boston 
In this quiet house among the hills he died at sunset, 
October 2, 1842. 


Bennington Centre is the original village, antedating 
” many years the busy factory town of Bennington 
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It was unkind for the alienist employed to give Mrs. ~below, and full of interesting historic memorials and relics. 


Not the least of these is the old Walloomsac Inn, built 
in 1766, from the east windows of which we are told that 
Dr. Channing looked out on his much-loved mountains 
just before he died. Inquiring of the proprietor the 
location of this room, I was told that it was known only 
to himself; and, through fear of injuring the business of 
the house, he declined to indicate even the direction in 
which its windows looked. ‘This seems a pity, and one 
could not help wondering if the superstition after a lapse 
of sixty-five years were not larger in his own imagination 
than in the minds of his guests. Last summer at the 
Pemigewasset House in Plymouth, N.H., I asked the 
proprietor in which of its rooms Nathaniel Hawthorne 
died, and was at once directed to the door. «So far from 


“lessening the desirability of the house, a knowledge of 


the fact would apparently add to its attractiveness for 
many a traveller. ; 

Inquiring how the portrait came to be on the wall, I 
was told that it was a gift from a gentleman in Rochester, 
N.Y.  ‘‘Rev. William C. Gannett?” I at once asked, 
and was answered in the affirmative. Spending the sum- 
mer of 1903 at the Inn, Mr. Gannett was led to feel the 
appropriateness of some memorial of Channing in the 
place. His generous and public-spirited offer was, for- 
tunately, accepted; and he has laid every admirer of the 
great teacher and philanthropist in his debt by his timely 
act. 

MARLBORO, Mass. 


International Ethics. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


The Spectator, which is wont to give an earnest yet 
moderate expression to English opinion, in a recent 
article entitled ‘‘A Position of Peril,’’ dwells on the fact 
that the Home Fleet is not sufficient of itself to resist a 
sudden and concentrated attack of the German High 
Sea Fleet; nor are its fears assuaged by the fact that the 
Channel Fleet could very quickly bring aid. The posi- 
tion taken and enforced is that the Home Fleet should 
at all times be in such readiness as to meet any possible 
attack upon it. This is to resolve the relations of nations 
to each other into simple physical force, and to sweep from 
the calculation all safety and repose found in moral senti- 
ment. The ethical view is entitled to no consideration. 
It is not allowed to hush one of the imaginery fears which 
can be awakened in the international field. This is a 
feeling untrue to the facts of our time, inconsistent with 
international development, and utterly unreasonable in 
its relation to human progress. 

Christian nations are, as a matter of fact, anxious, and 
increasingly anxious, to justify their policies to each 
other. They find, and expect to find, more or less safety 
in the integrity and reasonableness of the methods they 
are pursuing. The Germans, in the war of ’70, were dis- 
turbed by the delay in the Siege of Paris, lest it should 
give to other nations an occasion to intervene, and to 
offer sympathy and counsel which might easily embarrass 
them in making the adjustment of claims between the 
two nations which seemed to them needful and just. 
Nations are less and less willing to resolve their wars into 
simple attack and defence. They offer ostensible pur- 
poses in the line of sober national development and in 
consistency with the rights of other nations. While they 
are often not able to make their plans acceptable to other 
nations, they themselves are convinced of their ade- 
quacy. The weakness incident to any other attitude is 
becoming more and more universally felt. 

This claim for absolutely independent and sufficient 
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physical power urged by the Spectator on the British 
people is inconsistent with that general sense of just 
intentions and good fellowship which is steadily growing 
up between nations. If this is the demand of reasonable 
prudence for one people, it is the demand which presses 
upon all peoples. From the nature of the case it is a 
pressure which rests upon all and pushes all alike. If 
England must be ready to defy a sudden attack on the 
part of Germany, Germany must be alike desirous of 
safety from a similar attack on the part of Iyngland. 
England sets up a standard of security equally applicable 
to Germany and to other nations, but which cannot be 
realized by them. England is virtually seeking a safety 
which not only cannot attach to another nation, but 
which at once endangers it. This only can mean that 
England stands in its welfare against the world. 

This logic is the logic of violence, and only gives safety 
where power is present. In short it is not reason, but 
simple force. It is yielding the world to the strong. It 
belongs to the age of megatheriums. Violence begets 
violence, drives all into violence, and justifies itself to 
itself as the only potent thing. It gives rise to universal 
danger from which escape is impossible. The argument 
is always in favor of force, can at best bring safety only 
to a few, and even with these is exposed to sudden and 
remediless failure. We, asanation, might drive ourselves 
to despair by our defenceless ports and exposed bound- 
aries, and forget the safety of justice, good will, and cour- 
age which abides with us. 

History, with all its perversion of ideas, is a constant 
exposure of the unsoundness of this principle of regarding 
peace as a preparation for war. Any community in 
which violence is frequent and constantly anticipated is 
an unsafe community. ‘The possibility of being attacked 
predisposes one to attack, and injury is inflicted to pre- 
vent injury. The jealousy between Germany and France 
provoked the war of ’70. The community in which 
moral motives prevail is one which yields the most con- 
stant and complete security. Preparation for war makes 
war come the more quickly. ‘The only feeling which can 
assuage fear is trust. We trust our neighbors, and so 
move among them, neither giving nor receiving offence. 
The more we yield to the logic of deceit and violence, the 
more are we exposed to it. Deceit and violence steadily 
accumulate against us and finally overwhelm us. Re- 
missness, weariness, and unexpected circumstances are 
liable to overtake the most wary ; and, when they do come, 
they avenge all that has gone before. Violence does not 
drive out violence, but only confuses its calculations. 
We must take risks, but the risks by far the most man- 
ageable are those of justice and good will. War accum- 
ulates conditions against itself, peace keeps up influences 
for itself. 

The theory of constant and sufficient safety in battle- 
ships does English character injustice. England has 
the reputation of a somewhat ready and eager introduc- 
tion of humanitarian motives into international delibera- 
tions, but she suffers also under the suspicion of being 
slow herself in giving weight to these motives. This is 
an unfortunate conjunction. Though the suspicion may 
go beyond the facts, the stubbornness with whieh she 
insists on naval superiority and the firmness with which 
she holds onto every advantage associated with it give 
color to the unkindly feeling entertained toward her. 
She is not willing to yield the same security to personal 
property on the sea as that which attaches to it on land, 
nor to allow a fixed period to intervene between war and 
the declaration of war. Though these may be only ordi- 
nary examples of the apologies and exceptions we are all 
wont to advance in our own behalf, they go a long way 
to neutralize any effort she may make in behalf of more 
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constantly overreaches himself by his own craft, never 
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lenient and peaceful methods. They are unfaithful to } 
that slow and slight accumulation of influence by which | 
England has promoted the peace of the world. 
The feeling which England assumes to be present in | 
her opponents, by insisting on this absolute readiness for — 
war, is more or less unreal, and thus her attitude toward | 
them becomes in a high degree wrongful. It misrenders 
the facts of history, and provokes the secrecy and treach- | 
ery which it assumes to exist. The possibility of sudden » 
and unprovoked attack on the part of Germany is op- 
posed to German history and German character. . 
Says Bismarck, in his autobiography: ‘‘It has always 
been my ideal aim, after we had established our unity 
within the possible limits, to win the confidence not only — 
of the smaller European States, but also of the great 
powers, and to convince them that German policy will be | 
just and peaceful, now that it has made good the anjuria — 
temporum, the division of the nation. In order to pro-— 
duce this confidence it is above everything necessary that 
we should be honorable, open, and easily reconciled in case 
of friction and untoward events.” 
If we interpret German action in the past century con- 
siderately, with this aim of unity steadily in view, we 
shall, in spite of the masterful methods employed, recog- 
nize this peaceful principle as fairly in the foreground. 
It is the first and immediate function of The Hague — 
Conference to formulate and promulgate these ethical | 
ideas, till, taking possession of the public mind, they be-— 
come reliable forces between nations. The diplomat — 
will then slowly arrive at them. In the intervening 
years he must suffer the danger of the cunning man who _ 


correctly measuring the facts with which he has to deal. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. ‘ 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VIII. France To-pay. 


Part II. 


What is the religious situation in France at the present 
time? 

No adequate answer to this question can be given with- 
out recognizing first of all the immensely significant fact 
that France possesses at last a republican government, ~ 
and one that seems to be ‘‘broad-based upon the people’s 
will,’’—really ‘‘of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” and therefore firm and likely to be enduring. 
Under such a government liberal religion in all its forms 7 
has a chance, and ‘will have a chance, such as it never has | 
had before. . , 

The republic has already done some important things 
looking in the direction of religious liberty and enlighten- 
ment. 

1. In 1880 it followed the example set by Louis XV. 
more than a century before, and banished the Jesuits. 

2. It has taken the monopoly of education out of the — 
hands of the Catholic Church, and gradually built up a_ 
system of excellent public schools as far as possible 
removed from ecclesiastical control.’ Its reason for this 
was the strongest possible; namely, its desire to live. — 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. ‘The Catholic — 
Church, or, rather, the Roman hierarchy in France, had 
shown itself unfriendly to the republic from .the begin- |) 
ning. In the struggle of the people for political rights |/) 
in the Revolution of 1789 the hierarchy sided with the |) 
king and nobles against the people. Ever since that |) 
time it has been on the side of the mtonarchy. It has | 


aid (perhaps with some exaggeration) that ‘‘three times 
the papal party in France has come near to overthrowing 
he republic,—under MacMahon, with Boulanger, and 
j with the army against Dreyfus.’ In the schools the 
_government found the priests and monks teaching the 
}children unrepublican doctrines and training them to be 
‘monarchists. What was to be done? ‘he republic 
must protect itself. It had no alternative but to take 
public education into its own hands, and see that the 
‘minds of the children of the nation were not poisoned by 
'a hierarchy whose sympathies have always been with 
tyranny. 
_ 3. The present government of the republic has recently 
decreed the complete separation of Church and State. 
| This was the one thing still wanting to give perfect liberty 
to the French people, and to put everybody on a religious 
) equality before the law. é 
\ This action has brought on a sharp conflict with the 
pope, and for more than two years past our ears have 
‘been filled with charges made by Catholics and their 
| friends to the effect that the French government is “‘rob- 
bing” and “‘spoiling” the Catholic Church, ‘‘confiscating 
+ its property,” and the like. But nothing could be more 
/ groundless than all such charges are. In fact, the new 
‘separation law has no more application to the Catholic 
» Church than to the Protestant churches or to the Jewish 
synagogues. The Protestants and Jews cheerfully accept 
the change: why should not the Catholics do the same? 
The government has not taken for its own use, and it 
“ does not propose to take, a single dollar's worth of prop- 
a belonging to any church. ‘True, a church may forfeit 
/ its property by persistent refusal to comply with the 
/ government’s wholly reasonable, just, and needful regu- 
‘lations regarding it; but that is the church’s fault, and 
‘ not the government’s. And even then the property does 
‘ not go to the uses of the State, but for charitable pur- 
| poses. 
| ‘The truth is, the complaints made against the French 
| government do not come from the French Catholics, they 
/ come from Rome. A large majority of the legislators who 
) have enacted this separation law are Catholics. In the 
/ action which they have taken they are strongly sustained 
| by the French people, a very large majority of whom are 
} Catholics. In other words, what has been done has been 
| done not by the enemies of Catholic France, but by 
Catholic France herself. ‘The real trouble-maker is the 
| pope. Why does he complain and resist? Because the 
| plan of disestablishment is too favorable to France and 
| not sufficiently favorable to Rome. It makes the French 
Catholics, and not the pope, the owners of all French 
| church property. The enactment provides that, where- 
) ever there is a Catholic church (or Protestant church 
or Jewish synagogue or other religious society), there 
' shail be a local association or organization (called an 
' association cultuelle) representing the people who actually 
' constitute the church or synagogue or religious society, 
_ and that the ownership and control of the house of worship 
which the people have built, and all other property 
connected therewith which the people have contributed, 
shall be vested in the said local association or organiza- 
tion created and managed by the people themselves. It 
| is this particularly that angers the pope. It is too demo- 
cratic. It gives the French Catholics far too much liberty. 
He wants supreme power in France. To this end he 
insists on owning all Catholic Church property. But the 
French government insists that the property shall be 
owned not in Italy, but at home, by the people who created 
it and to whom of right it belongs. ‘This is the issue: 
what will the end be? The government—that is, the 
- French people—will win: the pope will lose. There is no 
other possibility. 
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It is plain that France is no longer to be a despotism or 
the tool of despotisms, political or religious There is 
still existing among her people a strong ultramontane 
party, who are in sympathy with the papal hierarchy and 
with all that is reactionary, and who will long make 
themselves felt in all ways possible. But in France, as a 
whole, a great change has come, and gives every promise 
of being permanent. At last, not the hierarchy, but the 
people, are in the saddle, and it will not be easy to unhorse 
them. For the first time in history the children of France 
are being educated for freedom, religious freedom as well 
as political. The pope has weakened his influence by 
his bitter fight with the French government. Probably 
the Catholic Church will remain for the most part, per- 
haps wholly, loyal to Rome; but in the future it will shape 
its own course to a far greater extent than in the past. 
The days of its blind obedience to the papacy are gone. 

In addition to a spirit of growing ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, there seems to be among French Catholics a 
movement of some importance in the direction of theo- 
logical liberality and progress. here are many evi- 
dences of this. Prof. Paul Sabatier, himself an eminent 
Catholic, affirms it in the strongest terms, telling us that 
it has a far wider hold upon the better educated classes 
and upon the younger French priests than is generally 
known. ‘The men connected with it, he says, believe in 
science, accept evolution, and are in sympathy with the 
best Biblical scholarship. Abbé Loisy well illustrates 
their spirit. In a recent article Prof. Sabatier uses 
the following emphatic and almost startling language: 
‘A crisis is manifesting itself [in the French Catholic 
Church] in all directions at once, and there is not a thing, 
not even excluding the Liturgy, that is not in process of 
being, not overthrown, but quickened from the standpoint 
of evolution. . . . There is no province of religious thought 
or even of human activity that entirely escapes the 
energetic attention of the young Catholics. Exegesis, 
dogmatics, history, and philosophy were the first to be 
approached ; but politics, pedagogics, and the very con- 
ception of the sacerdotal ministry are likewise in process 
of transformation under our very eyes. One has but to 
read the works of M. Klein, M. Fonsegrive, and K. Fo- 
gazzaro, to find a type of priest of which neither the 
Council of Trent nor the Council of the Vatican had even 
so much as dreamt.” Prof. Sabatier assures us that 
these new Catholics have none of the old hostility to 
Protestants, but extend to them the hand of brotherly 
fellowship and good will, though not accepting their 
doctrinal views or wishing to join them. If this is all 
true, it is a liberal movement indeed, and inside the 
Catholic Church! 

Will there be a division in the Church,—a going out of 
those who believe in the new order and who are not in 
sympathy with the pope or the old order? Prof. 
Sabatier does not seem to think so. 

On the other hand, Prof. Montet of Geneva, who 
has made a careful study of the situation, believes it to 
be inevitable that the near future will see many Catholic 
churches in France making themselves independent of 
Rome. For one thing the Los von Rome movement, which 
for ten years has been making such headway in Austria, 
is spreading to France. There are other signs. We shall 
see what we shall see. All of us who have studied the 
history of the past, and have witnessed so many forward 
movements and reforms start within the Catholic Church, 
only to come to nothing in a little while, will be disposed 
to await further developments before expecting too much 
from this.- And yet, perhaps, we need not be altogether 
faithless. ‘The present effort at reform is not quite like 
any other that has gone before it. No preceding one 
ever had so large a body of the French people on its side. 
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No other ever had working with it so wide-spread public 
education, the spirit of the age, and all the enlightening 
influences of the times. 

What is the present condition of Protestantism in 
France? ‘To answer intelligently, a brief backward 
glance is necessary. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century French 
Protestantism was at a low ebb. , It took time for it to 
rally from the confusions and overturnings of the Revo- 
lution. But, as the century went on, it gathered its forces 
together, undertook new activities, missionary and other, 
gave attention to the deepening of its religious life, and 
slowly grew stronger. Its church government was gener- 
ally liberal,—Presbyterian in form, essentially demo- 
cratic in spirit, finding its authority in the people. ‘Its 
theology was prevailingly of rather a narrow type,— 
Calvinistic orthodoxy. Evangelistic and _ revivalistic 
movements in one form or another sprung up during the 
century, doing good in a way, but not conducive to re- 
ligious breadth or theological enlightenment. Outside 
of the churches there was much religious indifference, 
much agnosticism, some hostility to religion, all of them 
revulsions to a greater or less degree from what men felt 
to be the superstitions and evils of Christianity in the 
forms in which it had always been presented to them. 

Meanwhile an important liberal religious movement was 
in progress. As early as the end of the first quarter of the 
century a French Schleiermacher appeared, in the person 
of Samuel Vincent, a great preacher, scholar, and writer, 
in the city of Nimes in the south-east, who by his ser- 
mons and books, and the periodicals which he established, 
excited a powerful and far-reaching liberalizing influence. 
He drew attention strongly to the difference between 
theology, or dogma, and religion, and urged the churches 
to make the basis to their fellowship and the aim of their 
existence religious and ethical, not theological. ‘‘Protes- 
tantism,’”’ he said, ‘‘is in its essence the Gospel, and in 
its form Freedom.’’ Emphasis should be placed upon 
essentials, not non-essentials ; upon principles, not dogmas; 
upon the spirit, not the letter; upon life, not the forms of 
life. Vincent was followed by an ever-increasing number 
of men working in his spirit and carrying out to more full 
and complete application the principles which he enun- 
ciated. Some of the names to be held in special remem- 
brance and honor in this connection (not to mention men 
now living) are Alexander Vinet, Martin Paschaud, the 
Coquerels (father and son), Albert Réville, and Auguste 
Sabatier. 

Ernest Renan, notwithstanding his semi-agnosticism, 
has been a great liberalizing influence in France. He has 
done more than perhaps any other writer to make Jesus 
no longer a theological abstraction, but a real flesh-and- 
blood man, a great pioneer, leader, and head in the world’s 
religious life. 

Victor Hugo has been a powerful leader of liberal 
religion through literature. In the last volume which 
we have from his pen he says of himself: ‘‘In religion 
I put God, whose dogma I believe in, the God of all men. 
I believe in the love of all hearts. I believe in the truth 
of all souls.’’ In this broad and noble spirit he lived his 
great life and wrote his great books. Few writers have 
done so much to give men, not only in France, but the 
world over, a conception of religion that is wide, human, 
free, rich in all that is ethical and spiritual. 

The writings of our American Dr. Channing have been 
somewhat widely circulated in France, where they have 
found many admirers and have exerted a distinctly 
elevating as well as liberalizing influence. An eminent 

. French preacher has written a life of Theodore Parker, 
and this great hero of the liberal faith has found in France 
not a lew disciples, 
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Liberal religion in France (and indeed everywhere é 
does not centre around any theological doctrine, 
around the principle of soul-freedom. The great strugg 
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of the past century among French Protestants has been 
over the question of subscription or non-subscription; ; 
in other words, over the question of creeds. One pa ‘ry 
has felt that definite and fixed creeds are necessary as ; 
standards and tests of religion: the other party has con- 
tended that they are not tests of religion at all, but only 
of theological opinion, and that religion can grow an 
become a real power in human lives only in the atmos 
phere of complete spiritual liberty. The thought of the 
liberals cannot be expressed better than in the language 
of one of their own leaders, the Rev. Ernest Fontanes of — 
Paris: ‘“The more men are permeated by that inner 
spirit of Christianity which rests on the moral conscious- 
ness, the more will they perceive that dogmatic declara. 
tions are all mere crumbling props, and not the genuine 
medium of the Christian spirit; and that Christian unity 7 
is to be secured not by an attempted uniformity of belief, , 
but in a harmony of hearts and wills, the true source = 
of religion and life.” 
In the year 1872, under the influence of Guizot, the = 
eminent historian and statesman (a Protestant of very — 
strongly orthodox sympathies), a general synod, repre-_ 
senting all the ‘‘Reformed” churches of France, was : 
called by President Thiers for the purpose of forming 7 
creed which should be made universally obligatory. The = 
creed adopted by the synod, which was to a marked 
degree supernaturalistic and conservative, was pressed | 
upon all the churches. When many refused to sub- 
scribe to it, a strong effort was made to disfellowship 
them. But the attempt broke down. A large numbe 
of societies refused to be fettered. % 
Two years later the liberal party formed a general | 
organization called the Délégation Libérale, a represen ann 
tive body of laymen and clergymen, to guard the intere 
of the non-subscribing societies. This association has » 
been of great service to the liberal cause for more t 
thirty years, until a few months ago, when a new 
tional Union, an organization of a little different charac 
thought to be better adapted to present needs, was forme 
to take its place. iv 
The number of Protestants in France at the present | 
time is a little under a million. Of these, about one-thir 
are rigidly orthodox in religious belief; one-third are ou 
and-out liberals, occupying a religious position sim 
to that of the Unitarians and Universalists of Ameri 
and the remaining third are liberal in a measure,— 
might call them ‘‘liberal orthodox,” they form a 
very definite company occupying the ground between 
other two. ‘The liberal and the middle (liberal orthodox) : 
parties are trying very earnestly to find a basis upon 
which all three may unite, feeling, as they both do, that 
in the face of the powerful forces of Catholicism, on Se ! 
one hand, and of non-religion and indifference or wor 


on the other, Protestantism ought to present a united 
front. 
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But, whether they succeed in their effort at} ; 
union or not, the liberal cause will well go forward. 4! [ 
represents some of the very best religious life of France, | be 
and its adherents were never more united or earnest!) © 
than now. | 

As to the progress made within the last two or t 
generations, I may quote a few words from a distinguis 
French scholar who is as high an authority on the subje 
as any one living. Says Prof. Bonet-Maury of Paris 
‘‘In the main, liberal Protestantism has gone ahead int 
France for seventy-five years, now rapidly, now mo 
slowly, but never stopping, sometimes beaten, but nev 
broken down. French liberals have strenuously vin 
cated their principles and rights, expanded their religi 
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varty.” This is a gratifying record. It gives us assur- 
nee for the future. : 


“ Without are Dogs.” 


If, through some wondrous miracle of grace, 
To the Celestial City I might win, 

And find upon the golden pavement place, 
The gates of pearl within ; 


In some sweet pausing of the immortal song, 
To which the choiring Seraphim give birth, 
Should I not for that humbler greeting long, 
Known in the dumb companionships of earth? 


Friends whom the softest whistle of my call 
Brought to my side in love that knew no doubt 
Would I not seek to cross the jasper wall 
If haply I might find you there “without”? 


—Edward A. Church, in the Century. 


, 


4 a The Lesson of Athletics. 


BY hy. POWELL. 


» A group of college men were looking at a game of foot- 
\ball, and each one seemed conscious that his presence 
‘needed an apology. No one was willing to believe that 
/he was enjoying a purely savage tug of war, a brute force 
onflict. In fact, he was semi-conscious of something 
Ise; that this modern outbreak of athletics had a deep 
‘meaning in it was a powerful protest against a phil- 
oe and theological conception that exalted the 
ind at the cost of the body, and had done vast mischief 
‘to both body and mind, and was destined to do more if 
‘not countered by new ideas and methods. Charles 
‘Kingsley and Frederick Maurice explained this some time 
“ago; but probably very few of our athletes know anything 
Jabout either of these authors, or care for what they said. 
Al they are after, or suppose themselves to be after, is 
‘sport. Are they getting something else unconsciously? 
) “T will tell you,’ said one whom we shall call Sergius, 
\“what athletics has done for me: it keeps me conscious 
vall the time of a certain element of untrustworthiness in 
jmy character. I know that I could not trust my muscles 
‘to undertake anything that those boys are doing. In 
jother words, I am made up physically in a way that is 
‘unreliable. At least nine-tenths of my body does not, 
/and never will, touch the mark. Not quite atrophied, 
yet not to be counted on for any testing aim or intent, 
/are these muscles of mine. I know that in a race there, 
“with Tom, I should not only not touch the goal first, but 
/I should probably not get there at all. Do you wonder 
that I am getting to have almost a Greek’s esteem for 
those beautiful bodies out there on the field? 
“And then, you see, Iam not looking on the body as I 
used to do, with rather morbid eyes. It is not something 
_to be covered up, as inferior, unimportant, and perhaps 
‘an enemy of the soul. It is grand, it is beautiful, it is 
moral and religious, when developed in a healthy way and 
put to wholesome purposes. So I have come very slowly 
to see also a very large measure of unfaithfulness, or at 
least uncorrectness, in my moral manhood. There again 
I do not touch the goal. I have been brought up ina 
literary world,—to say fine things, but not surely to do 
them. It is, I fear, something of this sort in us that is 
accountable for the moral failure of our age.” 
~ ‘You do not,” said Hugo (as we shall call him), ‘‘mean 
to exalt athletics as a cure for our ethical lapses?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not,’’ said Sergius; ‘“‘but I think we can get from 
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such affairs a better viewpoint of rightness, or righteous- 
ness; at least a supplementary view of.our real mental 
poise, certainly of our achievements, our standing, and 
our needs.” 

‘‘Athletics,’’ said Dr. Conrad, ‘‘has a special attraction 
for me, because I can see how the best of manhood is an 
evolution of healthy animalism. Some of us have hardly 
a healthy fibre in our bodies. We never have quite 
health,—or wholth, as I like to call it, with the Saxons. 
I know it is in one sense discouraging, but to a teacher it 
appeals in this way: don’t perpetuate the blunder, that 
the body is in any way antagonistic to the soul; and see 
to it that the boys and girls hereafter have sound bodies. 
It is awful that we have been breeding a race that has 
been growing more and more diseased,—as for that, has 
been actually multiplying forms of disease.’’ 

Manlius replied to this that he did not see any way but 
to keep the body under, and make it a servant of the soul. 
“TI do,” said Timothy. ‘There is not a finer thing in the 
world than a perfectly clean and inspired body, filled with 
mentality and morality,—as every body ought to be and 
may be. What you call a subjected body is likely to 
be a very slavish affair, and yet only partly under control. 
I see-no way but the ennoblement of every function and 
faculty. Can you not see that in this way only we can get 
real religion? We have got a big load of medizval asceti- 
cism to get rid of.’ ‘“To be sure,’’ said Sergius. ‘‘Only 
I think you do not mean that athletics alone will either 
reveal this ideal through us, or create it of necessity. It 
only helps us to get rid of dualistic conceptions of soul and 
body. I think Paul saw the truth when he said, ‘Know 
ye not that your bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost ?’ 
It is a wonder to me that this grand conception has not 
taken hold upon the modern pulpit.”’ 

‘‘And yet,” broke in Carolus, ‘“‘the athletic training of 
to-day is, in my judgment, a rank humbug. It ends only 
in-an outside victory. It has mostly to do with flesh 
brushes and a very restricted period of dieting and train- 
ing. The athlete ends his seasons with engorgement, 
and a sensuality possible only because of his temporary 
abstinence. I agree with you that the study of life is 
what we need; but it must not be the study of death, 
with a mask. So far as I can see, life is never mean,—no 
form of life, no manifestation of that mystery, of which 
we ourselves are the chief mystery. To me the chief 
glory of athletics is that it is life-full. It shows a human 
organism at its vital best. It is a type of a living uni- 
verse. The more completely each muscle can do a special 
duty perfectly, the more that bunch of matter has a 
divine right to exist as such. I can see very easily how 
the ancients fell into the habit of worshipping force. I 
do not mean to do that. I worship life, and, above all, 
Infinite Life. A stupid abasement of the body and 
shrivelled muscles does not touch me as having anything 
to do with religion. Real manhood has, and real man- 
hood is the complete development of all that the words 
‘A Living Man’ can imply. I like the athletic age be- 
cause it puts away regard for death. It says live! Live 
fully! And yet I do not see that we have reached, as 
yet, the real heart of the matter. It looks to me as if 
brute force were determined still to emphasize the dual- 
istic idea, and divorce body and mind.” ‘‘I think,” said 
Sergius, ‘‘that there is much danger that we are coming 
into an excess of honor for physical achievement. I 
acknowledge that Christianity has had a sorry experience 
in its glorification of body mortification and its desecra- 
tion of this life, and yet this matter can easily react so 
far as to turn us loose a mere race of bacchanals.”’ 

So it seems that in the deepest sense these educators 
all.agreed, and they were not very far apart in their 
vision of the dangers involved in the exaltation of the 
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body and the bringing about of a new education. 
Perhaps Dr. Clark has summed up the matter as 
wisely as any when he tells us that the New School 
must have for its chief ends, first, perfect health of mind 
and body; second, ability to see the world’s fulness about 
us, and apprehend its beauty as well as its truth; third, 
perfect will power to do the right, including self-govern- 
ment, as well as memory of facts. Here we have the ideal 
man, possibly the man of the future. But, in the swing 
away from mortification of flesh, are we, so far, getting 
only a reign of brute force? We believe that the athletic 
problem is an ethical problem, and that it has to do with 
the innermost conception of man and society. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


A Study of Mobs. 


BY ROBERT SPRAGUE HALL. 


I. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MOBs. 


Americans are but too familiar with mobs in one of 
the worst forms,—that of men temporarily banded to- 
gether for the purpose of putting summarily to death 
persons supposed to be guilty of serious crime, and es- 
pecially negroes. 

Before referring to other examples of mobs, let us 
define the word ‘‘mob.’’ Stripped of synonyms, the 
definition in the Standard Dictionary is ‘‘A turbulent 
or lawless crowd.’ However, it must be said that a 
turbulent crowd is not necessarily a mob, and that a 
lawless crowd may easily be as silent and as orderly as 
a company of soldierson parade. Let us say that a mob 
is ‘‘a lawless body of persons.” 

It will be convenient to enumerate some examples of 
mobs, in order to refer to them in the course of this dis- 
cussion. The following will serve, namely: 1. A band 
of men forcing themselves into a building or inclosure 
without color of legal right. 2. A band of workmen 
locked out or on strike, interfering forcibly or by threats 
with other workmen about to take the places vacated 
by the interferers. 3. A gang of mutineers on board of 
a vessel 4. A crowd of Jew-baiters, starting a cry of 
murder and entering a course of beating their victims 
and pillaging their shops. 5. A body of ‘‘ White Caps,” 
or masked men, attacking persons in their homes, usu- 
ally at night, dragging them into the street, driving them 
out of town, or treating them to a coat of tar and feathers. 
6. A band of lynchers, burning, torturing, or hanging a 
negro supposed to be guilty of a heinous crime, and then, 
perhaps, making a general attack upon the negroes in 
their homes. > 

The formative principles underlying a mob are pre- 
cisely the same as those which underlie states, nations, 
tribes, and associations of every sort; 7.e.,a common need, 
a common purpose, a common interest, and the instinct 
of association to render efforts at attainment more 
effective. A distinction, sometimes a very sharp one, is 
to be observed between temporary mobs and mobs of a 
more enduring character. The former have no element 
of stability, and tend to fall to pieces of themselves, or 
when confronted with a moderate show of force: the 
latter, however, tend to become riots and to overthrow 
for a time all legitimate authority. The former arise from 
slight causes and find no ailment to prolong their ex- 
istence. The latter may also begin on slight provoca- 
tion, but may gather strength and importance by draw- 
ing upon a long-accumulating store of grievances which 
have produced general discontent. Or the mob may 
have yielded to a deep-seated and traditional antagonism 
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always ready to seize opportunities for expression 
words or acts, as in examples four and six above. | 

Roughly speaking, the duration of a mob depends on 
its period of incubation, but duration must be under- 
stood to include successive outbreaks of the same elements | 
from the same causes, closely following each other. In | 
example one the building might be a private one and © 
the disturbance merely a local brawl, or it might be a 
church and a principle of some importance be at stake, 4 
or it might be a public—7.c., government—building and — 
the rights of the people might be involved. P 

We shall have to avoid hard and fast distinctions — 
between the two classes of mobs. A temporary mob may — 
arise from deep-seated catises, whch may not, however, — 
be sufficient to sustain an outbreak at the time; or a 
serious social upheaval may find its first expression in a — 
mob having its origin in very trivial circumstances. For | 
a mob is an instrument, a weapon. The vicious or light- | 
headed may use it for the commission of crime or mis- 
chief, the wise and serious may turn it to account in | 
affecting reforms of grievances, or as the entering wedge | 
for a revolution. | 

But how does a mob come into existence? FEitherfrom | 
a cause that produces a crowd or from a catse that | 
converts a mere crowd into a mob. For a crowd or — 
throng of people does not necessarily constitute a mob. 
They may have gathered from lack of occupation, from 
curiosity without knowing in what, from interest in some [7 
public event or spectacle, or to listen to music or speak- | 
ing. As long as order reigns among them, and no annoy- | 
ance is offered to others, there is a crowd and nothing 
But let some one begin to shout, and the spirit [7 
of mischief lead others to take up the cry until the up- 
roar disturbs the quiet of the community, and the mob 
spirit becomes manifest. Thus, when the Ephesians, out 
of jealousy against the apostle Paul and his companions, 
rushed to the theatre and all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” they became a mob. ‘Then it was that the 
clerk warned them of the consequences of their disorder, 
and bade them disperse, or, as we should say, read the 
riot act to them, and thus restored quiet. 

But the mob is often coincident with the crowd, the 
latter having assembled for an unlawful purpose. Of 
course, some are drawn by idle curiosity; but such per- 
sons must be considered to be no better than the asso- 
ciates whom they have chosen. A mob is never the | 
homogeneous thing that it seems, and its disintegration 
is sometimes effected by taking advantage of this fact. 

Man is naturally imitative, or, as we may put it, the 
mental image of an act tends to cause the movements 
that would result in the act, or that are suggested by 
the act. For example, a sudden thought of a dangerous 
falling body tends to produce the motion necessary to avoid 
being struck by the body, or the shock of surprise or fear 
appropriate to the mental image. If the image is pro- 
duced by an actual occurrence, these results are still more 
certain to follow. Few can resist the inclination to 
dodge a blow or missile apparently aimed at their face. 
The sight of any strange or beautiful object, of small size 
and within reach, excites a desire to take it up or at 
least to touch it; and the sudden turning of a head leads 
every beholder to turn his head in the same direction. 

The example of an act performed by another suggests — 
the doing of the like, and at the same time removes | 
from the imitator the responsibility of taking the initiative. — 
For many persons will do things which they will not be 
the first to do. In this fact lies the germ of leadership. 
In children and in simple-minded persons, this trait of — 
dependence upon more enterprising minds is ‘very evi- 0iR 
dent. ‘‘You do it first, and then I'll do it.’ Some-_ 
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times it appears in the inverse form,—‘‘Will you do it, 
Jif I will?’’—and thereupon the assurance of support takes 
_the place of the initiative act asastimulus. Or there may 
ibe a challenge,—‘‘You don’t dare to do it,’’—perfor- 
mance of the challenger depending upon his judgment 
‘as to whether he will be imitated or not in the action 
{which he wishes to perform, but of which he does not 
‘wish to assume the entire responsibility. It is in some 
such way as this, but by motions, cries, innuendoes, and 
ichallenges, that the crowd come to a sort of general 
understanding and a knowledge of what they may under- 
take as a body. 

__ A mob has been called a monster with many heads, 
but with no brains. Thisis far from the truth. ‘‘Man is 
yareasoning, but not a reasonable, animal,” says. Carlyle, 
and it is enough to say the same of a collection of men. 
+ The mob receives and considers many suggestions before 
jsettling upon what to do, just as an individual would 
act under similar circumstances. The mob gradually 
/ developes a composite personality, as weird as the com- 
| posite photograph of its members’ faces would be,—a per- 
/ sonality whose presence strikes the individual members 
)with awe. Individual will yields to the will of the mass, 
| individual personality expands under the influence of the 
‘larger personality. Paradoxical as it may seem, man 
\may become greater in his own estimation by sinking 
het insignificance in the mass of his fellows. In fact, the 
BS 
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effect of giving up individual, petty ends for the sake of 

large public enterprises is dignifying rather than degrading. 
__ The crowd, then, having become unified or organized 
into a mob, like every other organized being it manifests 
i 


i its existence by motions or activities, and its continued 
Pistence depends upon its doing something. It surges, 
| it shouts, it gesticulates, it advances toward something, 
4 which to most of its members is invisible, to many 
unknown. ‘These cannot see the object of their attack: 
| they can only press forward and add the weight of their 
i bodies to the onset. Pent-up spaces, narrow streets, are 
/a great help to a mob, by keeping it together. Thus 
'concentrated, it experiences the sense of overcoming re- 
sistance without the peril of being attacked: its forces are 
| effectively knit together, while access of adverse elements 
| to its interior is prevented. Let the mob cross an open 
/ square, from one narrow street to another, and defec- 
| 
it 
| 
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. tions from it will be numerous, to say nothing of the 
| chances that many will be cut off by opponents. 

Since comparatively few of the mob can be at the 
actual scene of conflict, many find too little occupation 
for the faculty of mischief and the sense of power which 
have been suddenly developed in them. Hence arise 
smaller mobs, thrown off like satellites from the original 
body, which go on marauding expeditions to unpro- 
tected localities. This is one of the dangers arising from 
_ the prolonged existence of a mob, and is increased by 
the fact that the defenders of the established authority 
are naturally massed in the vicinity of the primary dis- 
turbance, leaving many tempting sources of plunder 
quite unprotected from lawless wanderers. 

Should the object of the mob be accomplished, or a 
_ serious obstacle be encountered, the greater part of the 
_ rabble may take flight, and there will be less trouble in 
furnishing protection from its satellites. 

Sometimes, however, the attainment of one object is 
but an incident to other achievements. The mob has 
_ gained confidence. The leaders feel the power at their 
_ command, the followers realize the force which they have 

acquired by combination. 

But let us examine the question of division of re- 
sponsibility already touched upon. In a large mob the 
immediate influence of the leaders is felt by compara- 

tively few. The all-pervading sentiment among the 
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individuals of the mob is not that the leaders have 
shouldered the responsibility for what may be done, but 
that they themselves, the followers, have got rid of all 
responsibility. Each unit feels himself protected by 
being lost in the mass, and, the larger the mass, the 
stronger this feeling of security. The leaders themselves 
derive much of their confidence from the size of their 
following. Men will do openly, even in a small body or 
with its support, what they would not do alone, except 
in secret. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ exclaimed an indignant victim 
of a corporation to the assembled directors, all well known 
to him, ‘‘I have the greatest respect for you individually, 
but collectively you are a set of damned skins!’’ 

A very slight inclination to perform an act is con- 
verted into a determination to perform it by reverence 
for the opinions of others, by a desire to win their favor, 
by the mere fact that their fellows are in the same atti- 
tude as themselves, and by the division of responsibility. 
Besides, most people like to have their conduct in diffi- 
cult circumstances determined for them by the force of 
external influences, rather than to feel compelled to the 
labor of thinking out a decision and of compelling them- 
selves to act in accordance with the decision. In short, 
two of the lawsof the motion of material bodies seem to 
have their counterparts in the realm of human conduct. 
Voluntary action proceeds along the line of least re- 
sistance, and tends to continue in a certain direction until 
diverted by some new force into another channel. Most 
men prefer to be followers rather than leaders, even 
when they occupy the position of leaders. Every agent 
likes to shelter himself, in times of embarrassment or 
danger, behind his superior, however important the agent 
wishes to appear at other times. The superior himself 
is often glad to excuse himself by declaring himself the 
mere agent of the government, of the law, of the people, 
or what not. 

In a mob the individuals develop qualities that sur- 
prise themselves and each other. The pusillanimous 
become bold, the modest boastful, the reserved commu- 
nicative. They had been pressed into certain forms of 
character or of conduct by the ordinary conditions of 
their lives, and now these conditions are removed. Of 
course they do not at once expand to their natural 
shape, for time is necessary before the change of con- 
dition can produce its effects. Hence the importance of 
dealing promptly with a mob. 

It has been said that the moral standard of a mob 
is lower than that of most of its members. If that be 
so,—a very difficult thing to determine,—it must be re- 
membered that the conditions are peculiar, and that the 
standard of morality of most men is not a purely abstract 
one, but the varying resultant of varying sets of con- 
ditions. Put the average individual into wholly new 
surroundings, and who can foretell how he will conduct 
himself? Were the standard of morality in each man 
an ideal one, formed with the aid of habitual contem- 
plation of various possible circumstances and conditions 
outside of the daily routine of his probably uneventful 
round of existence, a very strong force would be provided 
in each person against the temptation to become an 
integral part of a mob, a force operating within the 
very substance of any crowd. This formation of an ideal 
standard is one of the aims and the principal justifica- 
tion of imaginative literature, romantic or religious, 
when its tone is high. As things are, however, most 
men are on a level, in their social life with their ‘‘chums,” 
in their business life with their rivals, in their religious 
ideas with their associates in the church, and so on for 
all the minor circles that may be embraced in the larger 
circle of each one’s whole life. The man is strong with 
the strength that each clique may possess, but he is 
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nothing without them. They shape his opinions and 
direct his conduct, and he is glad to have it so: it saves 
him the trouble and the responsibility. 

Nevertheless, beneath every man’s ordinary conduct 
there are tendencies to a different and more active dis- 
play of his real feelings, tendencies to throw off the yokes 
of reason and conventionality, and to give free rein to 
his passions. ‘These tendencies are reminiscences of 
the primitive savage from which each race of man has 
sprung. Man is always, even in the height of his civili- 
zation, next door to savagery. No tribe of the, wilder- 
ness or desert ever exhibited ferocity greater than the 
Parisians during the reign of Terror of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Every man would like to do things which he does not 
do, some good some bad; and a crowd is a great help 
in ridding him of scruples that ordinarily restrain his 
conduct. -A mob is a still more favorable field for this 
result, for there the spirit of unrestraint is all-pervading, 
the fashion, so to speak. Another great prompter of 
freedom of action in a mob is the fact that very few of 
its members have to face real danger, and those who 
must face it cannot retreat. Two important auxiliaries 
must not be overlooked. Intoxicating drink is often 
resorted to, and plays an important part in holding 
the mob together and in dissipating physical discomfort 
and moral scruples; and again, the cover of darkness, 
which, like charity,- though to a different effect, hides 
a multitude of sins. : 

When once a mob is fairly started toward the goal 
of its ambition, it is not easily arrested. Those.in the 
rear are not accessible to their opponents, and those in 
front cannot stop if they would. Every success adds 
moral force to the movement, and the leaders are active 
in providing new objects of attack. The mob grows 
froma child toa wayward youth, toaraging mad man. It 
can be led, but it cannot be driven. Its action can be 
interested in any object that seems to offer it the vent 
which it needs for its energies. Only very simple projects 
can win its consideration, and they must demand force 
rather than skill for their execution. The mob will 
follow its leaders, as long as a belief can be kept alive 
that something is to be accomplished; but the nearer 
or easier project always triumphs over the more remote 
or dubious. A gesture, a cry, a watchword, are suffi- 
cient to set it in motion. Any show of resistance pro- 
vokes it, unless the resistance is sufficient to awe it. It 
is not hypnotized, as one writer has suggested, for it has 
a will of its own, and obeys no suggestions that seem to 
it inconsistent with its purposes. Nay, it will resent any 
suggestion that seems to run counter to its plan of action. 

The mob having lasted long enough to become fully 
developed, a spirit of enterprise spreads through its mass, 
and those who are too far from its active members to 
suit their own craving for activity become satellary mobs, 
as we have seen. Now is the hour for private vengeance 
on some oppressive creditor, some insolent neighbor or 
any other object of a grudge—a chance for plundering 
at the very least. Now the leaders organize their force 


for more effective action,—post sentries, send out scouts, 


and choose points of attack. And now the spirit of 
lawlessness pervades the community, the spirit that ter- 
rorized London in the time of the No-Popery riots and 
Paris in 1893, and often since. If any general and 
easily-named grievance lies at the bottom of the dis- 
turbance, the progress of the movement may bring it 
to the magnitude and importance of a revolution, for 
the mob has now thrown aside disorderly action and is 
fast approximating its methods to those of the govern- 
ment to be resisted or to a standard which it deems more 
acceptable to the people who are upholding the insur- 
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rection. Skilled leaders have come to the front, and the | 
followers submit to discipline. The mob is in fact 
more: a political organism, an incipient state has taken 
the mob’s place. 
We have thus, in very general terms, related the 1 
and progress of several sorts of mob, from their bi 
to their death, or to their transformation into organi 
movements. It is time to speak, still in general tern 
of the character of mob action. Mob action is ag: 
sive and destructive, at first from a childish desire to 
to expend its force in a visibly effective way, then from 
a positive intention to injure certain persons or classes 
persons, and lastly from a mad rage against all socie 
and a wish to wipe out every trace of what society has = 
brought into existence and seeks to preserve. Of course, 
this extreme passion for destruction is not a character- - 
istic of mobs in general, but belongs to those actuated | 
by class hatred or anarchistic principles. ‘ 
The frequency and character of mobs is closely related 1 
to the government and social conditions of the people > 
among whom.the mobs arise. An ignorant people under ¢ 
a despotic government will not revolt except under 
leadership, although mobs may be common among them, — 
They will become helpless, as soon as their leader is — 
taken or slain, and their ordinary outbreaks will never 
develop into organized movements, owing to lack of [ 
guidance and initiative, and the usual tendency of a 
mob to fritter away its energies by purposeless or in-_ 
effective action or by spells of inaction. By their con-— 
duct under mob conditions, men show their ingenwit} 
in the variety of mischief which they accomplish and thi 
monstrosity of the crimes which they perpetrate. 
people living under a despotism may break out in 
violence, from sheer necessity of expending its pent- 
energies; and, never having depended upon self-cont 
in its civil affairs, it throws off all control when it thro 
off the control of its government. The result is that 
the mischief accomplished is limited only by the power © 
of invention and execution of the perpetrators. a 
In better-governed, that is, in freer, states, mobs a 
comparatively rare, and are usually the expression 
popular discontent at some particular grievance. They 
are, therefore, as a_ rule, far less destructive of prop- 
erty. In many cases they have been a necessary, 
unsavory, means of bringing about the remedy of seriou! 
abuses or short-comings in government or society. But 
this brings us to the second part of our subject. 


Spiritual Life. 


If your spirits are low, do something: if you have 
been doing something, do something different—Edward | 
Everett Hale. cme | 


_ Whoever would be fairer, illumination must begin HH 
in the soul. The face catches the glow only from that | 
side.—Rev. W. C. Gannett. 
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Our present difficulties and hard questions will soon 
be solved and passed by. Even the world itself, 50 
difficult to penetrate, so clouded with mystery, will be- || 
come a transparency to us, through which God’s light 
will pour as the sun through the open sky.—H. Bushnell. |) 


. 4 
It is daily life that tests us,—the manner of men we a 


It is not our prayers, it is not our profession, but it 
the tone of daily intercourse and conduct that decides hi 
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we stand. The little homely graces, the cheerful every- 
lay amenities, the Christ spirit uttering itself not so much 
n conscious act as in unconscious influence.—/. F. Ware. 


wt 
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 O my God, thou wert in my heart, and requiredst noth- 
ing but a turning of my mind inward to thee to make me 
feel thy presence. O Infinite Goodness, thou wert so near, 
and I ran hither and thither to seek thee, but found thee 
not. My life was a burden, though my happiness was 
within me. I was poor in the midst of riches, and starv- 
ing with hunger near a table spread with dainties and near 
a continual feast—Mme. Guyon. 


Good News. 


i: CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


\ Manners. 


tk 
i _ I like to reprint in this column, once in every three or 
four years, an old story which I heard when I was a boy. 
‘It is of the old days when they had what were called 
“Dame Schools” in England. The good old lady, 
‘Goody Two-shoes or Goody Rideout, had fastened to 
“the door of the school-house her prospectus and prices. 
After stating how much the intellectual education would 
‘cost per month, she added, ‘‘Them as larns manners 
/twopence more.” 
_ In later times than hers it happened to me once to 
“have to read through, not to say study, the Annual 
“Report of the Superintendent of Education in one of 
‘our largest cities. The book was longer and heavier 
‘than the New Testament would have been if printed in 
/the same type, and it contained more, if the contents 
‘were to be estimated by square inches. But alas! In 
‘the whole book there were but five lines which made 
lany reference to the characters, whether of pupils or 
‘of teachers, not so much as even to imply that character 
is a matter of any importance. Of course, in such a 
‘report nothing is said of good manners, for they imply 
a foundation of character. 
As I go and come at picnics, at Home Weeks,—indeed 
at any assembly of young people and old people to- 
-gether,—I find myself asking whether, in the curriculum 
of normal schools, or indeed of our schools in general, 
we have lost, or are losing, the habit of instilling good 
‘manners into the daily life of boys and girls, young 
‘men and maidens. I see in the question and answer 
‘department of the weekly newspapers a good deal of 
information regarding what used to be called etiquette. 
Stich questions are discussed as relate to the cards to 
be left or the calls to be made after a party. But 
the temper of such questions and their answers makes 
me fear that the young people are forgetting what is the 
basis of all behaviour. And indeed, as I go and come, 
lam apt to see almost every day rudeness such as many 
tribes of savages avoid. Now I understand that we 
have reduced nearly to perfection the method of finding 
the greatest common denominator. I suppose most 
graduates at the normal school know whether the 
word ‘‘honour” ought to be spelled with a u or without 
it, and why. Are they taught, and will they teach the 
children in the schools, that all this is what Mr. Pope 
called it, ‘‘leather and prunello,’’ and that the funda- 
tnentals of life exist lower down? 

Now I believe I am the last person to attach much 
weight to the mere forms of intercourse between man 
and man. But surely the children should understand 
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very early in life the principle of ‘‘together,’’ and 
enough of the forms of decent intercourse to know that 
all their intercourse with others must be governed by 
eternal principles. This will come out in some very 
pretty ways, and those pretty ways in themselves will 
repeat the essential lesson to the child again and again, 
to his great advantage. I remember that a generation 
ago one of our most accomplished teachers, who meant 
that his boys should grow up to be gentlemen, said to 
them one day, when they were all together, that the 
board of trustees of their academy rendered essential 
service to each and all of them. ‘‘I think,’ said he, 
‘“‘that it would be a good thing if, whenever you meet 
one of those gentlemen in the street, you touch your 
hat to him. It will show that you recognize the service 
which he renders to you and to the community.”’ Well, 
the boys did see it. They made it the fashion of the 
school. It is probably the fashion of that school to 
this day. Now this is much more than teaching them 
mere detail of conduct, as that their feet must be clean 
when they come inte the school-room. It is a daily 
reminder of the mutual relations in which we are all 
living, and of the duties which belong to us all in one 
community. 

I heard a charming lady’s description of the training 
in what she called a ‘‘Sisters’ School,” as to the behaviour 
of girls—even little girls—toward their elders. One of 
these sisterly instructions was this: ‘‘You should never 
see an older person carrying a parcel without offering 
to relieve her.’’ And this lady, who deserves the regard 
in which every one holds her, said that to this hour she 
was apt to follow the good Sister’s rule. Take that as 
an instance of what I suppose the English village dame 
meant by ‘‘larning manners.’’ ‘The boy finds out before 
it is too late that roughness, rudeness, self-assertion, 
are not the methods or the signs of a gentleman. Before 
he knows it, he becomes a gentleman. And the girl 
becomes a lady likewise. She does not attain that dis- 
tinction by writing to a newspaper to inquire how she 
shall fold her note paper. 

One does not ask that in the school curriculum half 
an hour or an hour shall be devoted on Friday afternoon 
or on Monday morning to the study of good manners. 
But, whatever a school wants, as every home wants, is 
this, that in every word spoken and in every deed 
done the boy shall put himself in the other fellow’s 
place. As every honorable merchant considers the 
interests of his customer, as every judge pronouncing 
sentence recognizes the rights of the criminal, as every 
child of God does as he would be done by, the least 
passages of the school-room must be regulated by the 
divine law. It is the law of planets in their courses. 
It is the law for hanging up the hats and bonnets in 
the school ante-room. In schools where this is remem- 
bered, the pupils will be learning good manners, and 
the teachers have an opportunity for post graduate 
courses. EpwarpD HE. HALs. 


Brotherhood. 


If two travellers, wandering at night in the cold,—the 
one having wood and the other matches,—do not under- 
stand each other, both will suffer and be lost in the dark. 

And, if two shipwrecked people have between them a 
single cocoanut, and one takes the milk and the other the 
meat, then they will both perish,—one from hunger, the 
other from thirst. 

So, also, with wisdom; and no one lives upon the earth 
who can be wise alone.—Frederick Van Eeden. 
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Tf Love only Wait. 


Ah, me, but the day is so long, 
And the toil is so hard, and the brain 

So weary of weighing the right and the wrong, 
So tired of the stress and the strain! 

What dream of delight can endure 
The noise and the dust of the street? 

Yet if Love only wait at the end of the day, 
The toil and the trouble are sweet. 


The heart would be roaming afar, 
These sunshiny days, to the green 
Delights of the grove where the singing birds are, 
And the flash of the river is seen; 
But here are a desk and a chair, 
And a task for a poet unmeet— 
Yet if Love only wait at the end of the day, 
The toil and the trouble are sweet. 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


“A Little White Hand.” 


Mr. Henry James’s comparison of Newport 
to a ‘‘little white hand” recalls a conver- 
sation once held between an American lady 
and a Japanese gentleman, ‘The lady asked 
the Japanese gentleman, who chanced to 
speak the English language well, if anything 
in it struck him as odd or unique. He replied 
that one popular figure of speech, so common 
among us that it appeared to have lost its 
figurative sense, struck him with fresh force 
at every repetition and never agreeably. The 
figure to which he referred is the comparison 
of objects in nature with parts of the human 
body. We speak of the mouth of a river, 
an arm of the sea, the bosom of the lake, the 
foot of a mountain, the limb of a tree, a neck 
of land, the brow of a hill, the shoulder of a 
hill, the head of a lake or river, a bellying sail, 
the leg of a triangle. So far have some of 
there expressions lost their figurative mean- 
ing with us, and become mere names, that 
no synonyms of them exist in common use, 
as in the case of ‘‘the mouth of a river” and 
“the foot of a mountain.” This fact attests 
their antiquity and their original popularity. 

In the ancient cognate languages, Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, the same usage is preva- 
lent and in a less refined form. In Greek, 
the breast is used of a rounded hill, the 
bosom of a rounded hollow and of a bay 
or gulf of the sea. Calypso’s isle is called 
by Homer the navel of the sea. Slightly 
different, though along the same line, is Antig- 
one’s affectionate address to her sister, ‘“‘head 
of Ismene,” with which may be compared 
our own term of endearment, ‘‘dear heart”’ 
and our compound ‘‘sweetheart.’’ In like 
manner Horace calls Quinctilius ‘‘so dear a 
head.” In Sanskrit the same kind of figure 
is used: anka, the bend at the hip where an 
Indian mother carries her baby, means also 
a hook, 

To Japanese feeling, delicate, fastidious, 
or prudish, as you will, this Indo-European 
figure is not beautiful. The opposite kind 
of comparison, that of parts of the human 
body with natural objects, is pleasing. We 
may speak of waving hair, starry eyes, 
snowy locks of age, without offending any 
canons of taste. That our Japanese friends 
should condemn Aischylus’s beautiful figure, 
“‘the multitudinous laughter of the sea,” or 
Homer’s famous line, ‘‘The rosy-fingered 
Dawn, the child of morn, arose from her 
couch,” or Wordsworth’s poem upon the 
daffodils, ‘‘tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance,” or even such expressions as whisper- 
ing leaves and murmuring brooks, is not quite 
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believable, and probably is carrying the 
Japanese criticism too far, since these figures 
are comparisons with attributes or powers of 
living beings, not parts of the human body. 

Our own sensitiveness to any new figure 
of the kind in our language is being demon- 
strated to-day in the attempt of orange-grow- 
ers and grocers to introduce the expression 
‘navel oranges” and the repugnance of 
housewives to the word, who almost always 
ask for seedless or California oranges. 

It is possible that the popularity of this 
particular kind of comparison had its origin 
in the ancient belief that every stream was 
the abode of a river god who gave it motion 
and power, and every tree the home of a 
wood nymph to whom it owed its growth 
and beauty. With such a belief in nature, 
such personifications would be natural pee 
spontaneous. 

It is easy to understand the Japamese 
repugnance, and it may not be difficult to 
analyze it. It might express itself in this 
way: the world of color, light, and form is 
beautiful; the human body, made up of bone, 
muscle, flesh and blood, when regarded as a 
whole, inspired with vital force, a living soul 
with angelic powers, is a majestic and beau- 
tiful thing, and comparisons of inanimate 
objects with it ennoble thought and language; 
in its parts it is suggestive merely of form, as 
in the case of ‘‘a neck of land,” or of function, 
as in the case of ‘‘the mouth of a river,”’ or 
simply location, as in the case of ‘‘the foot 
of a mountain,’ and, when the figure is felt 
in its full force, it issuggestive of much more, 
of the animal, of the flesh. 

That this figure is no more common and no 
more gross than it is in English, and so 
largely an inheritance from a distant past, 
bespeak the innate refinement of our people; 
for there is no more perfect mirror of the 
taste and feeling of a people than the lan- 
guage which they unconsciously develop and 
make their most common and most perfect 
medium of expression.—Mary Crowell Wells, 
im the Independent. 


Changes in Plants. 


In the flora of this country there are rapid 
changes from causes such as the inevitable 
destruction of native plants resulting from 
the building of towns and highways, and the 
cultivation of large tracts of farm lands, 
Where, from any cause, woodland disappears, 
the delicate wild flowers, which flourish 
only in their native soil of leaf mould, are 
also sure to disappear. As soon as we dry 
out the humus, whether by burning, cutting 
out, or building, these somewhat fastidious 
plants have to go, with no hope of return. 
Plants which like open spaces are more apt 
to be coarse and showy, unlike the wood- 
land flowers. Many of these, like the golden- 
rod and asters, are native and spread rap- 
idly into cleared spots; but in the neighbor- 
hood of large towns even these coarse and 
vigorous natives find themselves crowded 
by the coarser-and more vigorous roadside 
plants of Europe. Such plants come from 
Europe with the populations which have 
emigrated, the seeds being brought in cloth- 
ing, blankets, etc.; and, having had genera- 
tions of breeding under hard conditions, 
they find nothing to hinder their growth. 
Over six hundred of them, familiarly known 
as weeds, are now among our wild plants, 
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and_at no very distant time they will co 
the continent. Already, over large tracts 
our prairie region, the native flora is vanis 
ing or has actually vanished, and the w: 
flowers are of the weed-like type. ‘To ch 
the coming in of this coarse, vagrant typ 
we should encourage the setting apart fo 
the public of spots of woodland, where nat- 
ural conditions can be maintained. ‘ 

Create a sentiment against spreading rub- 
bish and ashes through the woods and in 1 
ravines, which kills all delicate growths a nd 
as surely invites the coarse. Reach, if pos- 
sible, the influential people in suburban | 
places, that their aid may he secured agains t 
this evil—The Plant World. 


Literature, 


Crocus AND WINTERGREEN. By Helen 
Ekin Starrett and Frances Ekin Allison 
Chicaga, 4707 Vincennes Avenue.—Surely no- 
reader can fail to be touched by the dedica- 
tion of this volume by Mrs. Starrett to her — 
dead sister, Mrs. Allison, who had herse’ 
written many of these poems. It dimly te- 
calls that marvellous dedication of Renan’s— 
Life of Jesus, etc., ‘the pure soul of his sister 
Henrietta, who died at Byblus,” of the same 
fever which had stricken him, and he “awoke © 
alone,” only to hope that she might stili 
feel some joy in the work they had begun — 
together. These are not great poems: they 
are simply sweet and wholesome verse, full 
of life’s little sorrows and joys, touched bya 
the sanctifying faith in the light ‘behind the © 
veil” without which life were, indeed, not 

“worth living.’’ ‘The writer’s view has, in- 
deed, taken a sober coloring from the thought — 
of man’s mortality; but just the same there’ 
may be an Indian summer of the soul, and 


“Still, rooted in the life and strength Divine, — 
Our lives may have their second blossom-_ 
ing.” hid 


This spirit of something better than resigna-_ 
tion, even a kind of solemn joy, is to be — 
found in Mrs. Statrett’s “The Days are grow- 
ing long again” 


“And as I note how winter’s spell 
Is broken, note the budding trees, . 
And soft, moist earth, and balmy air, | 
My heart draws sweet analogies. me 
For in my life seems broken, too, 
The winter spell of grief and pain, 
And with the coming of the spring 
My days are growing long again.” ‘i 


We find nothing better by Mrs. Allison — ‘ 
than this ams lovely little verse called 
“Euthanasia” 


“Her body at have vanished with heals 
soul; 
She did not strive with death, 
Nor ask a single day or night of dole, 
Nor parley for a little struggling breath, 
But quiet peace was there, and all was o'er; 
She entered in, and softly closed the door,’ 


brea 


As the present writer, long years ago, was al ‘ 
student at Antioch College, he is moved to | 
special interest in Mrs. Allison’s poem, ‘‘The — 
Road to Yellow Springs,” with its allusions 
to Old Town, the powder mills, the glen, 
with its ‘shady walks and lovers’ talks,’— — 
somehow the boys and girls, long ago, ef f 
probably now, could never remember which 
were their “days” for ‘‘the glen!””, and “the 
spires of Antioch,” which, as “the young ma 


mnamed Guppy” would say, wake ‘vibrations 
pof chords in the human breast” that, doubt- 


| A MopERN STupy oF ConscIENCE. By the 
/Rev. Oliver Huckel, S.T.B. (Boston). Phila- 
|delphia: University of Pennsylvania.—The 
writer of this careful “study” examines the 
“itheories of conscience held by the more or 
less materialistic Buckle and Mill, the views 
of “such thorough-going evolutionists as Her- 
bert Spencer and Leslie Stephen, and seems 
inclined to accept more fully these ideas of 
“Prof. Thomas Hill Green of Oxford: ‘The 
‘moral faculty of man is no special inexpli- 
‘cable endowment. It is the man himself, 
Conscience, thus conceived, may also with 
equal truth be described as the revelation of 
‘infinite good to man or the voice of God 
‘witnessing to eternal right within the indi- 
cas soul.’ Mr. Huckel thus links him- 


self with the Intuitionalists and the Tran- 
| scendentalists against the Sensationalists 
hand Experimentalists. The possibility of 
such union with God has in it, of course, 
‘something of mysticism, but it lifts man at 
‘once into “the judgment hall of the Al- 
“mighty.” In an age when all our old theo- 
pees are being tested as by fire, and when 
smany old beliefs are going by the board, it 
~is grateful to meet with a writer who, after 
ja fearless examination of the most sceptical 
‘views of the matter, can still hold with Mil- 
‘ton for ‘‘companionship with the sturdy 
+ champion, conscience.’ 

| 


| A Stumpiinc Brock. By Justus Miles 
‘Forman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
_ $r. 50.—Four characters, well imagined, well 
‘drawn, interesting, and improbable, are set 
| to the task of working out the destiny of one 


| of them, a young author, who has genius and 
i not strength enough to hew out a way for 


ih 


_ himself. An old man who had loved the 
| boy’s mother devotes himself to making a 
| career for him. He will have no entangle- 
i ments, and every facility is furnished for the 
( training essential to his great task. Women 
) would stand in his way whether as lovers 
j or wives, and the old man will have none of 
‘them, and yet there are two from whom 
| there is no escape, one who was made to be 
‘the good angel of his life, from whom he is 
| separated, and another who could only be a 
| hindrance, to whom he was married. In a 
somewhat strained and artificial way, these 

four people contend with one another until 
an act of supreme heroism solves the prob- 
‘lem. ‘The persons are so sharply drawn that 

each one speaks and acts in the character 
_ corresponding to the part that is to be played. 
Great skill is shown in the character sketches, 
and the reader cannot fail to be interested in 
the unfolding plot. It does not seem ex- 
actly like real life. One does not weep over 
the sorrows of these people, and yet he wishes 
to follow them through all their adventures 
and see how the story comes out. 


FRAEULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER. 
By the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden, New York: Scribner’s, $1.50.— 
The story is, of course, the least part of this 
book, which is filled, according to Elizabeth’s 
wont, with much discourse about men and 
things, nature and theories, ethics and phi- 
losophies, viewed from an unconventional but 
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thoroughly sane point of view. Rose-Marie’s 
endeavor to make a vegetarian of herself and 
her discovery of the conflict between con- 
viction and habit may well appeal to others 
who have shared in some degree the same 
experience. Her love of frankness, common 
sense, and peace—“I want to be placid, I 
insist on being placid’”—combine with the 
quaintness of humor to produce a book that 
is good for any season and particularly good 
in summer, when one asks to have instruction 
mingled with amusement. 


e 


Miscellaneous. 


Pearson Brothers, the publishers at 29 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, have 
given to Edmund Vance Cook’s clever 
monologue, A Morning’s Mail, the advantage 
of specially designed page borders in tint 
and wide margins. It has more than a 
dozen pen-and-ink drawings and an attrac- 
tive stiff gray cover. The young poet in 
the New York boarding house runs through 
the gamut of emotions during the perusal 
of his morning mail, and expresses his feelings 
in dramatic fashion. 


A volume of stories of the navy appears in 
Harper’s Young Peoples Series, under the 
title, Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Sailors, 
which includes lively stories by Commander 
Peary, Molly Elliott Seawell, Kirk Munroe, 
Capt. Wadhams, Franklin Matthews, and 
others. Some of the stories, like Peary’s 
Arctic tales, are records of fact; others, 
based on historical events, have the. degree 
of fiction which adds the excitement of per- 
sonal interest. The stories have been care- 
fully selected, and offer agreeable reading. 


Prof. Thomas Davidson was a deep and 
thorough student of Goethe’s Faust, most 
of which he knew by heart. He held that 
the content of Faust is ‘‘the entire spiritual 
movement toward individual emancipation, 
composed of the Teutonic Reformation and 
the Italian Renaissance in all their history, 
scope, and consequences,’’ Six lectures, ex- 
plaining what the poem had come to mean to 
him, were first delivered in Cambridge in 
1896, and these are now published in book 
form by Ginn & Co., edited by Charles M. 
Bakewell. 


The Grafton Historical Series has reached 
the dignity of nine volumes, either already 
published or announced for early appearance. 
In Olde Massachusetts contains thirty-one 
sketches of old times and places during the 
early days of the Commonwealth, to which 
fourteen full-page illustrations add_ their 
measure of interest, Several chapters are 
devoted to Nantucket, and interesting stories 
are told of her sea kings, her typical charac- 
ters, and various events in her history. 
Chapters are also given to Barnstable, 
Provincetown, Green Harbor, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Deerfield, and Northampton, as well, 
as to the towns nearer Boston. 


A revised edition of Josephine Tozier’s 
Travellers’ Handbook appeared in time to be 
made useful for this summet’s visitors abroad. 
It tells clearly and simply the conditions 
under which one may travel in Europe com- 
fortably, and avoid the friction which often 
mystifies and annoys unaccustomed tourists. 
Suggestions for the voyage, the etiquette of 
ocean steamers, the suitable preparation in 
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regard to dress and luggage, fees, railway 
customs, general accommodations in the 
different European countries, are given with 
sufficient fulness in this small and compact 
volume. ‘The practical information it con- 


‘tains would have lightened the woes of many 


a perplexed traveller. 


Funk & Wagnalls publish a volume of 
short sermons by Charles L. Goodell, D.D., 
pastor of Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York, It is called Pathways 
to the Best, and prefaced by brief introduction, 
written by Bishop Charles Henry Fowler. 
Dr. Goodell considers the sermon as a means, 
not an end, and rightly reckons its value not 
by the degree in which it meets the require- 
ments of homiletic rules, but in proportion 
to its measure of spiritual help for those who 
hear it. These very short addresses were 
delivered extempore, and they have the 
earnestness which comes from deep convic- 
tions. The first is a message to doubters, 
based on the words in the Gospel of John, 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.” 


Funk & Wagnalls are the American pub- 
lishers of Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Auto- 
brography, the book that appeared as the 
chief memorial of the Victor Hugo centenary, 
when it was accepted as the most authorita- 
tive commentary on the personality of the 
greatest of French poets. It is translated 
by Lorenzo O’Rourke, who contributes an 
extended introduction on the significant 
quality of the book. The fact that these 
literary self-revelations were not to be pub- 
lished until years after the writer’s death, 
allowed a freedom of thought which makes 
the book, in the words of the preface, ‘“‘the 
literary analogue of Rodin’s statue.’ The 
first half of the volume is devoted to litera- 
ture and art, while the second gives the 
author’s conviction as to the human soul, 
man’s destiny, and God. In addition to this 
chapter there have been put together at 
the end of the volume a series of striking 
aphorisms, or detached thoughts, on all kinds 
of subjects, including history, politics, 
morality, love, and woman. Mr. O’Rourke 
calls these fragments “chips of the mighty 
workshop.”” The volume is sure to awaken 
wide interest among readers who are in any 
way concerned with the mind and writings 
of the great French poet and novelist. As 
an entirely new and unpublished work of his, 
and coming to us as it does from an epoch in 
his life, which is perhaps of the most vital 
interest in any study of his genius, the volume 
may be described as a sort of mind biography. 
It has a literary quality which French critics 
have accepted as on a level with the best of 
Hugo’s prose writings. Mr. O’Rourke’s in- 
troduction, which fills about sixty pages of 
the book, is a well-written and illuminating 
piece of biographical and critical work. 


Literary Note. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. publish this 
week a new volume of poems by Sam Walter 
Foss, entitled Songs of the Average Man; three 
novels,—Love ts the Sum of it All, a plantation 
romance by George Cary Eggleston, Gayle 
Langford, a love story of Revolutionary times, 
by Harold Morton Kramer, and Ruth Er- 
skine’s Son, by Pansy; also fourteen juveniles, 
nearly all of which are by established authors, 
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Che Rome. 
The Four-leaved, Clover. 


“Three leaves, of course, I’m bound to have, 
The little clover said. 
“They’re all I’m set to do, but still 
I think I’ll go ahead 
And grow another if I can, 
An extra leaf to show, 
That I am trying, with my might, 
To live, and work, and grow.” 


” 


So, while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 

“How foolish!” cried the other ones. 
“Why do an extra task? 

Three leaves is all the world expects, 
And all that it can ask!” 


But lo! men hailed the extra leaf 
And grasped its meaning, too, 
For now the four-leaved clover stands 
For luck—a symbol true, 
Since ’tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck 
That conquers all the best of life 
And brings the worker luck. 
—Priscilla Leonard, in Youth’s Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 
How Mr. Preston put it to the Boys. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Mr, Preston had a way of giving the boys 
in his room a little talk at the close of school 
in the afternoon. One day he began :— 

“*Once, when I was not as old as some of 
you, and older than the rest of you, I played 
truant to go fishing, and I had a very bad 
time of it.” 

This wasa good beginning, the boys thought, 
and it is fairly supposed that they listened 
eagerly to hear what he had to say about 
that. day’s fishing. 

“I objected a little when Peter Garner 
proposed it. I knew I ought not to go, for 
I had recently been ill, and the weather was 
damp—very good for fishing, but not good 
for health, and it didn’t need two thoughts 
to tell me it would be wrong all round. 
But—well, why will boys sometimes, in the 
face of all such knowledge, go and do the 
thing? I suppose I shall have to leave it 
with the boys. 

“We stole away from school at the noon 
recess. Peter had brought his tackle and 
hidden it under a bush in the strip of woods, 
one corner of which came in a point close 
up to the country school-house. Going 
through this woods we came to the little 
brook in which we were to fish. 

‘‘The sun shone all about the school- 
house and the yard, but in the woods it was 
cooland damp. We sat ona rock to fish, and 
I can remember still how cold and wet that 
rock was. We had fairly good sport, though 
the fish were very small. But at length a 
fine big fellow came swimming along near 
Peter’s hook. 

““Keep still,’ he whispered. He stood 
up and I stood up, neither of us daring to 
breathe as we tiptoed to watch him. He 
played about Peter’s hook, and we thought 
he surely had him, when all of a sudden he 
turned away. I quietly dropped my hook 
in and he aciuckcly, swallowed it. 

““T say,’ said Pete, angrily, ‘that was 
my fish. You had no business to put in 
your hook,’ 
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‘Perhaps he was right. I had no time 
to discuss the matter; for, as I raised the fish, 
just poising myself on the edge of the rocks, 
Pete gave me a little shove. Whether he 
meant to push me in is another of the ques- 
tions I have never been able to settle, but in 
I went up to my neck in that cold water. 
Pete was scared. 

‘Grab hold of my pole,’ he cried, holding 
it out to me. I did so and climbed out, 
gasping and shivering. 

“«You’d better scoot home as fast as you 
can,’ said Pete. But I didn’t want to go 
home: I thought I would like to get my 
clothes dried first. I went higher up where 
the sun shone on the bank and lay down. It 
was a dry, warm place when I first did so, 
but before long the water dripped down and 
made a mud puddle under me. 

“TI got up and took a look at myself, 
concluding presently that I was about as 
forlorn a looking boy as could often be seen. 
I called to Pete, but he was gone, and in 
his place some one else was fishing—a_ very 
nice, pleasant man. 

“Tt seems to me you had better hurry 
home, my boy,’ he said, and his tone was 
kind and friendly. I was cold and miserable, 
and half whimpered as I said :— 

““T wonder what my mother will say when 
she sees me.’ 

“Oh, it won’t much matter what she says,’ 
he said. His tone was so indifferent that 
I stared at him, it seemed such a queer thing 
to say. 

“Do you think so?’ I asked. 

“Well, it is very plain that you think so,’ 
he said. ‘But there are all sorts of mothers, 
you know. I just concluded that yours is 
one of the kind that don’t count one way or 
the other.’ I was angry, as you may guess. 

“““You’d—better not talk that way about 
my mother,’ I said. ‘She not count! She’s 
the best mother in the world. If I were as 
big as you are, you wouldn’t dare to talk so.’ 

““*Oh, come now, my boy,’ he said. ‘You 
needn’t sputter and bluster about it. I’m 
only taking your own testimony in the 
matter. If you’re going to put in a plea for 
your mother, you have no case at all.’ 

““What do you mean,’ I asked. 

“Why, as I understand it, you would like 
people to think you have a good mother’— 

““That’s what she is,’ I said hotly. 

“Well, as I don’t know her, I can only take 
your word, or, rather, your deeds for it. 
Actions speak louder than words, you know. 
Now, when people see a boy away from 
school to go fishing, they naturally have their 
opinion of his mother. They know it is a 
poor business, and they begin at once to 
wonder what kind of influence is brought to 
bear on him in his home. If they are the 
right sort of people, they know what is true 
and frank and honest and honorable in a 
boy, and are sorry for a boy whose mother 
has not taught him these things,’” 

Mr. Preston paused for a moment, look- 
ing around on the half hundred boys, more 
or less, whose eyes were fixed on him. ‘Then 
he resumed. 

““Boys, wasn’t he hatteng me hard? As you 
may guess, I simply hadn’t a word to say for 
myself at first. Then I blustered a little. 

““T suppose,’ I said, ‘that you always 
minded your mother ihe you were a boy.’ 

““T am sorry to say I did not,’ he said. 
‘In thinking of it since, it gives my heart a 
stab to think how often I must have hurt 
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her by my carelessness and undutifulness— 
my heedlessness of her teachings. I 

of it the more, I suppose, because I lost he 
before I was as old as you are.’ fs 

“‘T was pretty stiff and miserable as I got 
up to go home. I wasn’t going to ery, of ~ 
course; but a sob seemed to sob itself as g 
turned away. The gentleman stepped after 
me and took my hand. ps 

““Tt’s a well-off boy who has a mother to 
grow up with,’ he said. ‘I always look at 
such a one with envy, thinking of the chances 
still granted to him of being all that is loving 
and loyal to her,—of how he can be her 
true knight, paying her the small attentions 
that count so large, holding her always in 
dear respect and reverence, taking her 
closely into his life as his best chum. Good 
bye!’ 

“‘That was the last I ever saw of him, 
But he set me thinking, and I have re 
believed he did me some good—and m 
mother.” 

As the boys were dismissed, it was anil 
evident that they, too, were inclined to do | ~ 
a little thinking. i 


A Boy’s Life in India. 


If you were a Hindu boy, instead of taking | 
your bath in a close room, you would run |). 
out to a fountain in a broad, open court, or 
perhaps plunge into a river where crocodiles _ 
were swimming, and which you would be 
obliged to keep away with clubs. ‘Then — 
you would put on your clothes—a pair of 
simple cotton trousers, very short in the legs, 
a cotton or linen coat, something like a shirt, | 
and about your head you would wrap a 
turban. By the time you were dressed and 
had fed the pigs and the poultry in the farm- | 
yard your mother or sister would call you to |) 
breakfast. 

Your house will be a bamboo cottage — 
thatched with the broad leaves of the palm, — 
or it may be built of clay with flat, tiled 
roof, 

Your breakfast will consist chiefly of — ; 
baked cakes, unleavened bread, boiled rice, — 
and possibly a little boiled fruit and a cup 
of water. After the morning meal is over | 
you will be called to help your father yoke . 
his cattle. The oxen are small, and have — 
straight, sharp horns, long pendent ears, 
and queer bunches or humps growing be- _ 
hind their shoulders. And not only the bul- — 
locks, but the cows, have the same humps. — 
The cows, too, are quite as often used to — 
plough with and to carry burdens as are the © 
oxen. The yoke isa straight piece of bamboo 
laid over the bullocks’ necks. The plough — 
would strike you, I think, as being peculiarly a 
clumsy. It is of wood, and the handle is | 
an upright piece of bamboo. ‘This the hus- — 
handman holds with one hand as he labors, 
while with the other he pours the seed into 
the mouth of a funnel-shaped tube that ex- — 
tends through the ploughshare. 

In the afternoon when you return from 
the field, your mother will send you to the — 
temple with an offering for the priests, or — 
perhaps to the bazaar to purchase a shawl — 
or a pair of sandals, or it may be a pot to — 
cook rice in. If the village is at a distance, _ 
you may get a ride with a neighbor going 
the same way. Your mode of conveyance — 
will be a cart drawn by zebras or by buf- 
faloes, As you walk the streets, strange 
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—" by, the driver sitting on the 
igue of the vehicle and urging the great, 

wieldy animals into a gallop by twisting 

heir tails. 

In the evening after you get home, and 


tage, you will all sit and listen to the 
ains of the village band, or to some wan- 
ting fakir who has come to seek shelter 
the night, and for whose entertainment 
sre is always a house maintained at the 
blic expense. No lamps are lighted in the 
uses, and it grows very dark at last, for 
‘he moon is not out. It isn’t much trouble 


urself down on one of the mats on the 
or of the kitchen, and go to sleep with the 
est of the family lying around you. At 
Sength all is still save perhaps the drowsy 
vhir of insects, the lone song of the night- 


Dr. Martin’s Helpers. 


| “The only way you can help is by keeping 
(very quiet,’’ said Dr. Martin to the little 
Hzroup of boys and girls waiting to hear how 
pies Edith was that morning. ‘‘She doesn’t 
Yoeed bouquets now, and you must not ring 
‘the door-bell to ask how she is, but just keep 
is still as mice. If she is kept quiet a few 
‘days, I think she will soon be well.” 
5 Then the busy doctor drove away down 
the street. There were a great many sick 
people just then, and he had little time to 
‘talk to any one who was well. The chil- 
‘dren whispered about Miss Edith, though 
)they were a whole block away from her house, 
and were sorry they could not see her. On 
‘Sundays it seemed very strange to have a 
jnew teacher in the class-room; and, though 
Miss Mary did her best for the children, they 
‘ali missed their dear teacher. 
 “T don’t see how she can be quiet with all 
those old wagons rumbling past,’’ said Nellie 
as eight hoofs pounded over the paved street. 
“I wish the streets were all soft and dusty 
like they are at grandpa’s in the country.” 
“JT wish they all had carpet over them,” 
‘said John. ‘I guess it doesn’t do much good 
for us to whisper when they rattle and bang 
over the stones.” 
“Hur!’— began ‘Tom, 
clapped both hands over his mouth. “I’ve 
got a plan,” he whispered loudly. “‘Let’s 
get a lot of that grass Mr. Richards wanted 
taken away from his lawn and spread it on 
the streets. It won’t take us long with our 
little wagons.” 
_ Theyallwanted toshout “Hurrah!” at that; 
but they remembered what the doctor had 
said, and scurried away like mice for all the 
little wagons and wheelbarrows in the neigh- 
borhood. Very soon there was a thick, soft 
grass carpet in front of Miss Edith’s house, 
and the children were working like beavers 
up and down the street. The hoofs did not 
make a great noise after that, and even the 
heavy wheels moved softly over the grass. 
“Were! what are you youngsters doing, 
scattering straw up and down this street?” 
said a gruff voice, and there stood a big 
policeman, all shining with brass buttons, and 


and then he 
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ts meet you at every step: ox-carts go|a heavy frown on his face. ‘‘You’ll have to 


stop this nonsense at once.” 

“It’s because Miss Edith is sick,” said 
Roy, wiping the big drops off his red face. 
“Please don’t talk quite so loud. The 
wagons rattled so, and Dr. Martin said she 
must be quiet. You won’t make us take it 
off, will you?” 

“No, indeed!” said the big man, kindly. 
“Go right ahead and I’ll help. ” 

When the policeman took a big wheel- 
barrow and carted several loads of grass from 
the lawn, the children said he could’ wheet 
as much as a dozen wagons could carry, and 
the task was soon complete. Dr. Martin 
came the next morning, and was much sut- 
prised to find the street so’ quiet, until he 
saw the grass carpet. 

“Miss Edith is much better, children,” he 
said kindly,—‘‘so much better that I have 
just been telling her about my crowd of 
little helpers. I wish every patient I have 
could have sttch kind, helpful neighbors. 
Your carpet is doing more good than my 
medicine.” And in a very short time Miss 
Edith was back in her place well. and happy, 
all because of the doctor’s helpers, she said, 
with a bright smile——Huzlda Richmond, in 
Sunday School Times. 


My Song. 


God gave me a little song 

To sing upon the way; 
Rough may be the road and long, 

Dark may be the day; 
Yet a little bird can wing, 
Yet a little flower can spring, 
Yet a little child can sing, 

Make the whole world gay. 

—Laura. E. Richards, 


Tibish-Kobanisic. 


Ten-year-old Louise lives in a village on 
Lake of the Woods. One busy Saturday her 
mamma had for helper Maggie, a strong 
Indian girl, daughter of Kokko-Gezick, who 
is a brother to Chief Nah-Ma-Puck. Maggie 
brought with her her shy little sister, nine 
years old, slender, but as tall as Louise. 
This little Indian girl’s name is Tibish-Ko- 
banisic, but Maggie calls her Tibishko. 

Louise tried to make Tibishko feel at home. 
She showed her picture books and toys, and 
her jointed doll, the dark-eyed beauty whose 
wig was made of Louise’s own brown hair, and 
who bears the proud name of Queen Louise of 
Prussia. Very happy the little Indian girl 
was when Louise let her hold this marvellous 
doll, and she laughed aloud when Queen 
Louise was made to move her hands and feet 
and shut her eyes. 

When the Indian girls went home, Louise 
gave ‘Tibishko a little box filled with tiny 
shells that had come from Lake Michigan. 
“Megwich,” said Tibishko, for that means 
thank you. 

A few weeks later, Maggie came again to 
work, but did not bring the little sister. 
About noon mamma heard a tapping at the 
kitchen door, and, when she opened it, in 
stepped little Tibishko without a word. She 
went quickly to Maggie’s side, and stood close 
to the ironing board, while she talked to the 
big sister in the softest voice you would want 
to hear. Mamma could not understand a 
word, for the language was Ojibway. 

When Louise came in from school, the little 


Indian girl shyly put into her hand two beaded 
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purses and a pair of the dearest little moose- 
hide moccasins for the queen doll. They 
were just like the big ones that are sold in 
the stores, with beaded vamp and black strap. 
Tibishko had made the purses and the mocca- 
sins for Louise. 

Then the little white girl and the little dark 
girl sat down together and tried the mocca-. 
sins on the queen, and they were a perfect fit, 
although Tibishko had had no measure except 
her memory of the doll’s feet. 

And, when the Indian girl went home, it was 
Louise who said ‘‘Megwich.”—Sue V. Helli- 
well, n the Advance. 


Training for a Crew. 


The man who rows on a university crew 
has been through a long fight before the race 
begins. For many years he has been giv- 
ing up to rowing-work time which most of his 
friends have spent in pleasure. He has been 
“called down” and “cursed out” for months 
on months by a heartless coach. He has 
sat there and pulled out his four-mile 
stretches without flinching on days when ice 
has formed on his oar handle and on days 
when. sunstrokes have been reported. He 


|has undergone years of self-denial, reverses, 


and much humility, which toward the end 
have been filled with wearing and wearying 
strain. Not till after all this, when scores 
of men have been dropped by the wayside, 
comes the race. Of course the ordeal is in- 
termittent. It doesn’t last all the time. 
There sometimes comes applause, though 
the crew man hasn’t many opportunities to 
hear it; and near the end of the rowing sea- 
son, at their meals, the men frequently have 
asparagus and sometimes red strawberries. 
And then comes the winning of the college 
letter. What pride has beat through men 
when they have drawn on for the first time a 
shirt with a Y or a Cor an H ora Por an 
S or a Goran N! Most persons have never 
experienced a sensation the like of that. 
They have lived it only in | imagination.— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Little three-year-old Joy was in the garden 
with mamma one day, when the beautiful 
baby moon lay just above the tree-tops. 
His big eyes opened wide, as he cried: “O 
mamma, the moon is broken!’ After a 
moment, with sorrow gathering over his 
astonished face, he asked, ‘‘Mamma, who 
broke the moon?” Afterward, when he 
saw the moon in its full, he exclaimed raptur- 
ously: ‘‘O mamma, the moon is mended 
Mamma who mended the moon?’’—Amen- 
can Motherhood. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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The Remaining Faith. 


‘BY GERTRUDE CORNWELL HOPKINS. 


Father, I know not Thy great Plan 
Nor of the thing to be; 

But this I know: through ages slow 
Thy world grows nearer Thee. 


Through all the dark of time that’s past, 
Since breath and life began,— 
Through prideful wrong, triumphant, strong,— 
Still wrought Thy fore-known Plan. 
Though none may thrust the veil aside 
To see the future clear, 
Grand, patient, sure, Good doth endure, 
Thy Kingdom draw more near. 


International Congress Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, SECRETARY. 


BY REV. 


- Central in the work of the Association at 
present are the preparations for the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, 
which is to be held under the auspices of 
the National Unitarian Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association conjointly. 
These preparations are on an extensive scale, 
and for the past fifteen months have been 
well under way. We will not repeat infor- 
mation already given in these columns, nor 
anticipate the full programme of proceedings 
which is soon to be issued, but content our- 
selves with a few data concerning the Congress. 
About six hundred membership certificates 
in the Congress have already been taken. 
It is probable that this number will be in- 
creased threefold. The committee would 
like very much to have intending members 
enroll themselves as soon as possible by send- 
ing to the secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, the one dollar fee. 
Membership in the Congress will confer some 
special privileges, as well as aid the purposes 
of those who have it in charge. 

A very handsome badge, consisting of a 
medal with appropriate device and ribbon, 
has been prepared for the members, They 
will also be presented with a volume, now 
in press, entitled ‘“Forty Portraits and Brief 
Biographies” of leading speakers at the 
Congress, 

The special membership ticket will be 
required for admission to the social reception, 
to be given at the Somerset Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening, the 25th of September, at which 
the foreign delegates will be introduced, and 
make brief addresses. There will be music 
and refreshments also, and a brilliant occa- 
sion may be anticipated. 

The opening session of the convention will 
be held in Symphony Hall, Sunday evening, 
September 22. It will be open to the gen- 
eral public. The Handel and Haydn chorus 
of three hundred voices will render appro- 
priate selections. Original hymns have been 
contributed by Rev. F. L. Hosmer and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. The names of the 
speakers will be duly announced on the pro- 
gramme, now in press. ‘The banquet will be 
held at the Somerset Hotel at the close of 
the proceedings, on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 26. All foreign delegates will be 
the guests of the Unitarian Club at this 
banquet. All others will be required to 
purchase tickets, which. have been placed at 
$3 per plate. here will be music by an 
orchestra and addresses by various dis- 
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tinguished gentlemen. ‘The ‘session in San- 
ders Theatre, Harvard University, will also 
be very interesting. Refreshments will be 
provided for the foreign guests by the Uni- 
versity authorities, and for the American 
members at the Parish House of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cambridge. After the 
visit to the University, President Samuel A. 
Eliot will hold a reception to the delegates 
at his home, ‘The excursion to Plymouth 
on Friday, after the Congress session, will 
also be an interesting occasion. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a special train, 
with the privilege of returning by steamer. 
A committee from the First, or Pilgrim, 
Church of Plymouth will meet the excur- 
sionists and arrange the order of their sight- 
seeing. ‘The excursion to Fairhaven and 
New Bedford on Saturday, September 28, 
will doubtless attract many. A special train 
will convey the guests to Fairhaven, where 
a meeting will be held, to be addressed by 
distinguished American and foreign speakers. 
At New Bedford the First Unitarian Church 
will receive the guests. 

The interest taken by the general public 
in the Congress is ever on the increase, both 
at home and abroad. Letters have recently 
been received by the secretary from Sweden, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, New Zealand, the 
Island of Creté, India, Japan, Bohemia, 
Dutch Guiana, Peru, as well as from all parts 
of the United States. There is every pros- 
pect of a large attendance and a successful 
series of meetings. On the opening Sunday, 
September 22, some fifty foreign preachers 
will occupy pulpits in and around Boston, 
The main sessions of the Congress will be 
held in Tremont Temple, but there will also 
be sessions in the Old South Church, in Old 
South Meeting-house, in King’s Chapel, 
Arlington Street Church, First Church, and 
Second Church, as well as at Cambridge. 
An after meeting of the Congress will be held 
in Chicago, October 3 and 4, under the joint 
auspices of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches and the Congress of Religion. 
Among the speakers will be Rev. Dr. Hunter 
of Glasgow, Scotland, Prof. E. Montet of 
Geneva, Switzerland, Rev. V. D. Davis, 
editor of the Inquirer, London, and others, 
These gentlemen will also address the Michi- 
gan State Conference at Ann Arbor, 


Boston Letter. 


“Dear Miss cet never had [2.e., have] 
been in the country in summer. My father 
said I can go. He said I can go two weeks. 

“T am going to climb up the strawberrie 
tree and pick Berries, and bring them home 
to my mother. 

“‘Tam going in the woods and catch squr- 
riles. 

“Yours truly, 
ODTo Ee? 


This is a copy of a real letter written by 
a real boy, whose vacation was furnished by 
the generosity of the Country Week. All 
July and August the desire to ‘‘climb up 
the strawberrie tree” and to ‘‘catch squrriles” 
animates not only the children, but the 
grown-ups as well. The residential part of 
Boston proper is almost deserted, only here 
and there one house remaining open in the 
long rows on either side of Beacon, Marl- 
boro, and Newbury Streets, while almost 
every house on Commonwealth Avenue is 
hermetically sealed, Every ray of light, 
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every speck of dust, is shut out; but al 
the brown-stone sills and behind the iron b 
of area windows, wind-whirled particles, di 
straw, sticks, and papers lie undisturb 
During Old Home Week, when the big par 
invaded those aristocratic quarters, hosts 
country visitors, with bags and bundles, 
well as neighbors from the West and Nort 
and South Ends, sat unrebuked on tl 
deserted doorsteps or perched upon the rail | 
ings or even climbed to places of vantage on 4 
the broad window-sills. They ate pop-cor: 
and peanuts and bananas,—yes and ice-cream 
furnished on tiny paper plates, with tin spoons, 
—and threw the refuse into the areas. They 
cheered mightily at the passing show; and, 
they spared a thought for the owners of th 
deserted premises, no doubt wondered w 
they should choose to leave such palaces 
the cramped, crowded, incommodious quiz 
ters that to the average city dweller rei = 
sent the country or the beach. 
This scattering of our people, some of whom ae 
have summer homes as far away as Canada, | 
and the continual lengthening of the summer __ 
vacation, so that many remain away until 
late in October or even November, make it 
unfortunate that the International Congress 
should have been planned for so early a date, 
This Congress of course absorbs the larger 
part of the interest of the liberals remain- 
ing in the city, and keeps some here who 
would otherwise be away. It is not without 
long-continued effort on the part of those — 
in charge that the machinery of this great 
occasion is being put intorunning order. It 
is desirable to entertain most of the foreign 
delegates in real homes, not only because the 
visitors express the desire to get as close as 
possible to American life and people, but 
because they are accustomed to such enter- 
tainment rather than to that of the hotels, 
which our people prefer when on their travels. 
Such entertainment at so early a date is quite 
impossible for many, and the hospitality of — 
those who have near-by homes is diligently — 
sought by the committee in charge. Rev, 
W. C. Bowie, secretary of the British and 
Foreign Association, is among the number of — 
those already arrived, and more are comi 
almost daily now. Many of the Boston pu 
pits are to be filled by visiting clergymen on 
September 22 and 29, and plans for the week 
show an almost bewildering list of unusual 
opportunities in store. : 
Dr. Crothers’s timely article on ‘‘The Anglo- 
American School of Polite Unlearning,” to— 
appear in the September Adlantic, is looked 
for with interest. Stress is being laid re- 
peatedly, by critics less kindly and humorous 
than Dr. Crothers, upon the fact that our — 
boasted progressiveness has not yet pro- | 
duced in general that courteous, gentle bear- 
ing which marks the citizens of the best of © 
the older countries. Like the curs, we are far 
too ready to ‘‘do battle” when we detect, or 
fancy we detect, ‘‘a certain condescension if — 
this foreigner.” If the Congress calls our at-, 
tention to examples of gentle good- breeding, — ; 
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ful of the comfort and welfare of strangers, it patil 
will have accomplished much, however more . | 
it may do in more obvious and generally an- | 
ticipated ways. 
In addition to the always-continued work — 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and — 
Unions, the Unitarian summer services have — 
been limited to the King’s Chapel services as _ 
regularly announced in the Register, those at 
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larly, and who would miss it sorely were there 
‘Jno churches open to receive them. In the 
outlying towns there are union services in 
many of the churches. Mr. Wendte preached 
at the union service at el Jaynes’s church 


ate the pulpit at Channing Memorial Church, 
Newport, was occupied by President Booker 
‘'T. Washington; Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of 
“Boston preached in the Unitarian Church in 
‘Lynn; and Rev. Louis C. Cornish of First 
Pash Hingham, in the First Unitarian 
Church in Manchester-by-the Sea. At home, 
/ Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman of Parker Meme- 
jrial preached at Arlington Street, Rev. Clay 
+ MacCauley at First Parish, Dorchester, and 
/ Rey. George Batchelor at King’s Chapel. 

In spite of the general exodus to moun- 
ei 


tains and shore, there is no lack of ministers 
7 to meet the needs of the stay-at-homes and 
visitors, though the ones in town are some- 
times kept pretty busy. By the way, there 
Dies a pretty little marriage ceremony at head- 
) quarters the other day, when Rev. Charles E. 
St. John was called upon to unite the hearts 
! and hands of the proprietor of a certain little 
| news-store and his  stenographer-book- 
keeper. They closed the store during the 
| quiet part of the afternoon, came down to be 
married, and then went back and reopened 
‘the store before the rush hour of trade. It 
is not the first occasion of the kind at the 
- American Unitarian Association building, but 

-itisnot a frequent occurrence. Hymen keeps 


- busy, even in August, and the many friends 
i of Mr. Philip C. MacMurdie and his bride are 
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4 wishing them happiness on their honeymoon 
trip. Mr. MacMurdie is president of the Boston 
i Federation of Young People’s Societies. 
| The letter quoted at the beginning of this 
/ article is one of many that show both directly 
and indirectly the exceedingly valuable work 
/ quietly conducted by the Country Week of the 
| Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. It 
jmay be remembered that in 1875 Rev. 
| William C. Gannett saw in a Boston paper 
| an account of work being done in Copenhagen 
'to secure vacations for poor children, and 
| conceived the idea of a similar plan for the 
| children of Boston. His sister, Mrs. Kate 
| Gannett Wells, warmly seconded him and 
'a letter from Mr. Gannett to Rev. Henry 
| Foote, then at King’s Chapel, telling of the 
' plan gad asking what he thought of it, is 
| preserved by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. A copy may be seen at the Boston 
» Young Men’s Christian Union rooms at 48 
. Boylston Street. Mr. Gannett and Mr. Foote 
lost no time, but began at once to raise money 
and to send out little people into the country. 
They carried on the good work for two years, 
and then turned it over to the Union, which 
has kept it up continuously to date. 

From the first, the aim has not been merely 
charitable, but educational, in the best sense 
of the term. It is not only to take children 
out of the crowded, unsanitary tenement dis- 
tricts, during two or more weeks of the heated 
term, into the delights of country life, but to 
place them in wholesome, safe, clean, happy 
homes, where they can learn standards of 
living, that {are’a revelation to most of them, 
and that have far-reaching effects hardly im- 
agined by its founders, Tike many another 
work, it has developed from year to year 
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along unforeseen lines, untid now not only chil- 
dren, but in many cases mothers too, are 
given vacations, or older children who take 
the place of mother to little ones go with them 
for a greatly needed rest. 

The names of the children are sent in by 
individual teachers, physicians, etc., or by 
churches and societies engaged in philan- 
thropic or educational work. ‘The list is 
always longer than the funds contributed can 
provide for, and the selection has to be care- 
fully made. ‘The general qualifications are 
that the child lives in the tenement district, 
that his relatives cannot pay for-his vacation, 
and that he has no other chance of vacation 
during the season; other considerations, such 
as health, home conditions, etc., influence in- 
dividual cases. 
increased from 160 in 1875 to 2,120 in 1906, 
and from an average stay of a week or ten 
days to fifteen days, 

A very interesting outgrowth of the work 
is the furnishing of free tickets for car-rides, 
steamboat excursions down the harbor, and 
carriage drives for invalids and helpless peo- 
ple. This work is continued throughout the 
year, and is of incalculable benefit to those 
who can get no other vacation to relieve the 
painful monotony of their hard-working lives. 


The number sent out has’ 


¢ 
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The letters of appreciation sent by those 
who have benefited by these blessings are 
full of pathos as well as thankfulness, and 
make one long to have the opportunities in- 
creased tenfold. Each child who goes once 
begs that he may be allowed to go again, and 
generally asks that he may be sent to the 
same place. ‘The plea usually is based upon 
the fact of having had such a good time, and 
such lots to eat, and having been with such 
kind people; and they want to see the same 
dogs and cats and other animals who, the 
children are sure, will miss them and remem- 
ber them when they go next year. The child- 
visitors—it is called ‘‘visiting” always—are 
divided into three classes: those whose board 
is paid outright, those who are invited at the 
expense of the hostess, and those who are sent 
to friends they could not otherwise visit. 
The whole work of the society is systematized 
most admirably, with many interesting de- 
tails, by Miss Elsie S. Johnson, the secretary, 
who has been in charge of the work for four- 
teen years. 

One of the best of the many delightful 
stories about the work comes not from Bos- 
ton, but frem New York. ‘Two little boys, 
who may never before have been seated at a 
properly laid table in their lives, were sent 
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out to ‘‘visit” with a motherly woman who 
knew what boys needed and accordingly gave 
them a good square meal as soon as they 
arrived. ‘Then she sent them out to the barn 
to play. At noon a big bell rang, but the 
boys kept on playing. They were notified 
that the bell meant time to be fed again, and 
to their delight and astonishment they found 
a hearty dinner waiting. Late in the after- 
noon the bell rang again, and again they sat 
down and were filled. It was beyond all 
their wildest dreams of luxury! After they 
had been put to bed—think what that would 
mean to these children!—and were drowsy 
with sleep, one little fellow turned over and 
called out to the other, ‘‘Say, if that bell 
rings in the night, you wake me up!” 

FE, 


Ww. B. 


George Avery Denison. 


George Avery Denison, who died August 
18, was one of the best-known citizens of 
Springfield, Mass. He had some experience 
with the hardships and misfortunes of life, 
but he never quailed and never lost that 
almost boyish buoyancy of spirit which was 
a striking characteristic. His unrewarded 
services were always and unstintedly at the 
command of all good causes. Strong in his 
civic spirit, active and interested in public 
affairs, keenly alive to all that concerned the 
public welfare, he became a force in the com- 
munity. Drawn from scholarly into business 
pursuits, he always retained a lively interest 
in all lines of human thought, and kept him- 
self surrounded with books and reading and 
the discussion of living subjects. He was 
early drawn to the consideration of economic 
questions especially, and was a close and 
sympathetic student of labor conditions and 
grievances. He was positive in his opinions 
and aggressive in presenting them; but he 
never failed to respect the views of others, 
and his memory will be best cherished by those 
who were closest to him in walks and talks 
upon the more serious things of life. 

Mr. Denison was born in Chicopee, then 
a part of Springfield, Oct. 27, 1845. He 
took a special course at Harvard, and grad- 
uated from the Divinity School in 1870, and 
soon after returned to the university and did 
several months of post-graduate study. In 
April, 1871, he married Elizabeth M. Chapin 
of Chicopee, and for the next few years was 
in charge of the Unitarian churches in Spring- 
field, Mo., and Mattoon, Ill. Ill-health com- 
pelled him to leave the ministry, and in 1879 
he started the manufacture of folding paper 
boxes, eventually moving his factory to 
Springfield. In April, 1890, he joined the 
staff of the Springfield Republecan, and was 
one of the editorial writers for about five 
years. After leaving the Republican, Mr. 
Denison had various business interests, 
and had been secretary of the Employers’ 
Association of Springfield and of the Massa- 
chusetts Lumber Dealers’ Association, to 
which he brought a breadth of intellectual 
resource so that it is difficult to fill his place. 

Mr. Denison was public-spirited in an un- 
common degree, and was much interested in 
affairs, particularly those relating to the wel- 
fare of the city. 

An interesting episode in his thoughtful life 
was his conduct of a ‘‘current events” class 
at the McDuffie school. For a man widely 
acquainted with the affairs of the world, and 
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ardently mindful of them, this was a welcome 
task, 

Mr. Denison always retained a deep interest 
in the church in whose ministry he had served, 
and was one of the leading men of the Church 
of the Unity. He was a member of the 
parish committee for several years, was su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school, and had 
taught a class of boys for many years. He 
often represented the church at various meet- 
ings of the denomination, and was known 
personally by nearly all of the active members 
of the denomination in the valley. At the 
various conventions of the church Mr. Deni- 
son’s active interest and wide outlook made 
him a conspicuous figure, and, when he was 
present, the laymen of the denomination never 
lacked a spokesman, nor the clergy an able 
lieutenant. He seemed equally able to appre- 
ciate and express the point of view and aims 
of both. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Story-telling in the Sunday School. 


The telling of stories has always been a 
prominent feature in child life. The cry, 
“Tell mea story,” is heard in all tongues and 
in all countries. Educators of the present 
day have made a good use of this desire of 
the child, and much knowledge has been 
inculcated into young minds in the form of a 
delightful story. Facts, that if told other- 
wise would have been uninteresting and diffi- 
cult to understand, have thus been made 
clear to’ the child. ; 

The use of this method of instruction is 
increasing in the Sunday School as well as 
in the day school. Formerly, in the Sunday 
School, a story was often a reward for patient 
listening to a hard and dry lesson. And 
there have been teachers, inefficient and few 
in number, who devoted the whole of the 
session to the reading of a story which fre- 
quently had no bearing on the lesson of the 
day, the whole object of the teacher being 
simply to amuse the pupils, not to instruct. 

But now it is very different. The teacher 
of the primary or kindergarten class in the 
Sunday School builds the principle she 
wishes to impart into an attractive story, 
sometimes using a character or incident in 
the Bible for a foundation, and sometimes 
going outside of the Bible for her illustra- 
tion. But, in any case, at the centre of the 
structure there is always an essential truth 
or important fact to be impressed on the 
young minds. 

I quote from an article, on this subject, in 
the September number of the Pilgrim Teacher: 
‘Where there is a child, there must be a story. 
‘The story is the child’s Own special property. 
He has created it by his demand for it. Why 
does the child demand the story? Because 
he cannot grasp facts and abstract thoughts, 
He needs a picture. He needs picture 
thoughts. Through the story, if used in the 
Sunday School, we wish the child to under- 
stand his relation to God, and to help him 
form ideals of right and wrong. Suppose we 
teach about God’s care. We may say over 
and over again, ‘My child, God cares for 
you.’ He will not know it. 


, sun keeps the earth warm and beautiful, 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin a n 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. z 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, ai 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and d 
votional works. 


E. St. John. 


ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, ¢ 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Stree 
cago. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Womer 


work. 
Everett. 


Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


We may try 
symbolism and say: ‘You know how the big 
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Our National Societic 


With headquarters in the building: of the 


Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York 


The American Unitarian Associati 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitar 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Chacles | 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis B 


Lincoln, Esq. a 


ublication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. ‘_ 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Founded in 1827. R 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to pecan lig 


President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdi 


Organized in 1890. ,. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of th 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denomina 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Fk 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucis 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. : 
Promotes the organization of the young people of t 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthu 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Un 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by p 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, a 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
addresses on various phases of the temperance questi on. , 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. in 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, M 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles l 
Stearns. ’ 


God is like the sun, shedding his love upo 
and caring for us.’ But ‘like’ is a ii 
word for a little child, and he usually carrie 
away the impression that God is the si 
Instead you tell the story of a tiny pl 
within a seed that couldn’t grow unless 
could get out. It couldn’t get out uniess 
was warmed by sunbeams and wet by fai 
drops. Ask the children if they could ser 
sunbeams down upon it, if they know how to | 
make rain fall from the clouds. Say that | 
God can, and go on to describe the plant's } 
growth, helped step by step by God. Now 
the child has some idea of God’s care in nat 
ure.’ . 

‘Again we wish to help the child to form 
ideals of right and wrong. We do not 
teach at first the words, ‘Children, obey 
your parents.’ We pave the way toward 
the teaching of that verse by telling of 
young bird that disobeyed and got 
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So the child gains the conception 
tit is good, or at least expedient, to obey. 
‘We tell the story of Joseph, an ideal of 
therly love and magnanimity is born. We 
f Ruth, there comes the understanding 
a deep, unselfish love. We tell of David 
d Goliath, small hearts beat high with 
\tmiration for the shepherd boy who dared 
cht a giant, and are filled with a desire to 
) brave.’ 

So the story leads the child, through his 
miration of the story subjects, to develop in 
aself those traits and principles which 
» to the making of character. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
z Union, 


A Letter from Proctor Academy. 


‘The following letter is soon to be sent to 
very union president, that he may bring 
fore his society the work of. Proctor Acad- 
ny, in order that it may be able to judge 
elligently as to where the missionary 
nds of the Young People’s Religious 
ion had best be expended the coming year: 


a YOUNG PropLe’s RELIGIOUS UNION: 


‘Dear Friends,—It has been the custom 
our unions to give, during the year, 
‘some specific object, in addition to main- 
ining the headquarters in Boston and 
/nding speakers into the field. 

In this way we have carried on valuable 
jurch extension work on the Pacific coast 
‘some years past. Three hundred dollars 
s been contributed annually until the 
‘ar before last, when the amount fell con- 
erably below this figure, and the balance 
d to be withdrawn from the national 
veasury. 

|The result of continuing this policy has 
‘fortunately been even less encouraging 
‘ring the past year. The unions seem to 
wwe lost, for the time being, their old en- 
usiasm in this particular project. ‘These 
cts, and also the interests of some of our 
test workers in another cause which lies 
sarer home, led to an earnest discussion, 
: the annual business meeting held in 
‘oston on May 23 of this year, as to whether 
/ would not be wiser to devote our energies 
xt year to buiiding a gymnasium for 
fesctor Academy. 

| So much interest was evinced in this plan 
jiat the president, Mr. Arnold, suggested 
Jat the project be laid directly before you 
lith a request that you express your opinion 
‘pon it. 

' Proctor Academy isa Unitarian academy 
‘1 New Hampshire, situated one hundred 
‘nd four miles from Boston on the road to 
White River Junction and Dartmouth Col- 
‘ge. It gives most of the boys and the 
lirls in the towns of Andover, Wilmot, Dan- 
jury, Salisbury, and Grafton their only 
pportunity to attend high school, since 
ese towns are too poor and sparsely set- 
led to maintain public high schools of their 
wn, 

‘Surely this is a bit of denominational 
fork of which we should be proud,—help- 
1g these lonely New England country boys 
nd girls to obtain so important an education. 
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Yet this is not all, Proctor Academy is 
the only Unitarian school in the United 
States for children of small means. They 
are fitted here for: Harvard and Dartmouth 
for $200 a year, which includes tuition, 
board, and lodging. 

The estimated cost of this gymnasium, 
$1,000, may seem absurdly small, and so it 
would be if Proctor Academy did not al- 
ready own a large stable, 65 feet long, 32 
feet wide; and 16 feet high, which can be 
transformed. into a gymnasium at little ex- 
pense, All that is needed is to tear out the 
stalls, put in a hard-wood floor, sheathe it 
overhead and on the walls, put in a chimney 
and some windows, make the basement dry, 
install a furnace, and paint the building 
outside, 

If you will devote the gifts you make dur- 
ing the coming year toward a specific object 
to this proposed gymnasium, I will make up 
whatever amount is needed to complete the 
plan, and it shall be known as your gift to 
Proctor Academy. 

I ask you to (1) help New England this 
year; (2) assist young people who have not 
had your advantages; (3) do a splendid 
missionary work among the Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Methodists 
who crowd Proctor Academy, by letting 
them breathe our free religious atmosphere 
five days in the week. 

They have become ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, business men, and far- 
mers, knowing from actual experience what 
Unitarianism stands for. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry G., Ives. 


P.S.—The Prospect. Hill School for Girls 
at Greenfield, Mass., which has temporarily 
closed down, has just given its valuable 
gymnasium apparatus to us. We can use 
it as soon as there is a gymnasium. 


Hy Gt. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning ser- 
vice will be conducted September 8, at 10.30 
A.M., by Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service will be conducted, September 
8, at rr o’clock, by Prof. G. Subba Rau of 
Mangalore, Madras. 


Churches. 

CasTINE, Me.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Robert Collyer Douthit: The church 
has been kept open every Sunday during 
July and August. A good proportion of the 
summer residents have attended the services, 
some of them hearing Unitarian preaching for 
the first time. Many of the visitors have re- 
mained after church to look around the ven- 
erable meeting-house, built in 1790, to see the 
original pewter communion plate and the old 
pulpit Bible, the latter one of an edition of 
the first folio Bible printed in America. 
Several hundred copies of a missionary leaflet, 
containing a picture of the meeting-house, 
a brief outline of its history, and names of 
prominent representatives of our faith, have 
been taken from the racks. ‘There was an 
unusually large attendance at the annual fair 
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held August 14. Nearly $600 was realized. 
The music of the orchestra, organized during 
the past winter by the minister, contributed 
not a little to the pleasure of the evening. 


FRANCESTOWN, N.H.—Union Congrega- 
tional Society: Rev. Carl G. Horst of West. 
Upton, Mass., while spending his vacation 
here, supplied the Unitarian church pulpit 
during August. He also joined with the 
Congregational minister in holding open air 
services on the comynon every Sunday after- 
noon at five o’clock: ‘These services were an 
innovation and were well attended. Sun- 
day morning, August 25, a Union Old Home 
Service was held in the Unitarian church. 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen preached a noble 
sermon on “The Home” to an unusually 
large congregation. He was assisted by 
Revs. Eugene Shippen, Carl G. Horst, and 
two Congregational clergymen. July 25 
the annual Sunday-school picnic was given 
to the scholars, who were accompanied by 
their teachers and friends. ‘The day was 
perfect and greatly enjoyed by the children. 
The Lend-a-Hand fair and concert held 
August 7 was another successful occasien. 
The girls, together with their most efficient 
leader, deserve great credit for the good 
work that has been accomplished. ‘The 
series of monthly vesper services has been 
largely attended. At these times Mr. 
Skerrye has given helpful talks upon inspir- 
ing poems found in the Bible and elsewhere. 
At the last service the organ was played by 
Mr. J. Arthur Colburn, a rare treat, greatly 
appreciated by all present. During the 
latter part of August the interior of, the 
chapel has been renovated. The walls have 
all been retinted and the woodwork freshly 
painted. The expense of this work has been 
shared by the Ladies’ Circle and the Young 
People’s Union. This parish has much in 
contemplation and hopes to make good 
reports throughout the winter months. 


NEWPoRT, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones, pastor: 
Summer closing is not to be considered by 
any church in this city-by-the-sea, certainly 
not by the Channing Memorial; for it is in 
summer that representatives from the prin- 
cipal cities of America, and not a few 
European visitors, attend our services. Last 
Sunday a congregation of four hundred and 
fifty gave close attention to one of Booker 
Washington’s interesting and characteristic 
addresses. The collection which followed 
was most satisfactory to Mr. Washington. 
The Sunday-school will resume its sessions 
the second Sunday in September, after two 


Business Notices, 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 31st ult.. by Rev. George S. Shaw, Frank 

Bowker and Nettie Belle Holmes, both of Fitchburg. 

] YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 


ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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months vacation. In June a class of ten 
young people united with the church, our 
pastor, Mr. Jones using the form of confirma- 
tion as well as the usual baptismal service. 
The gathering of the various societies of the 
church for the winter’s work promises to be 
enthusiastic and efficient. Just before Mr. 
Jones takes his annual vacation, Rev. 
Francis A. Christie of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School will preach one Sunday; and the 
first Sunday Mr. Jones is away Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, will 
occupy the pulpit. 


TEMPLETON, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. 
William F. Skerrye: The last three months 
have been busy ones with this society, for 
the summer is the harvest time in the country 
parishes. In June came Children’s Sunday, 
when the congregation and Sunday-school 
united at the hour of the morning service. 
The church was most effectively decorated 
with evergreen and flowers, and each did well 
-his part to make the service a beautiful one. 
In June also a most inspiring baccalaureate 
sermon was delivered by Mr. Skerrye to the 
graduating class of the high school, On 
July 2 a concert was given by the Young 
People’s Union, which brought to the society 
a goodly sum. The fair which the Ladies’ 


‘Circle had in preparation for several months. 


was held July 17 and 18. On the afternoon 
of the first day faney articles were on sale, 
and in the evening supper was served to 
about ninety people. The second evening 
an illustrated lecture was given by Prof. 
and Mrs. Hutchins of Brunswick, Me. It 
was an interesting account of a three hun- 
dred-mile walking tour through the Swiss 
Tyrol. ‘The financial result of the fair was 
most gratifying. 


Personal. 


Rev. Alexander T. Bowser, who for four- 


teen years has been pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Wilmington, Del., has re- 
signed that position to become the minister 
of the Unitarian church at Atlanta, Ga., and 
will enter upon the new work early in October. 


‘Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer has 
settled in the city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, as 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer 
(Universalist), the leading Liberal Christian 
Church in the Provinces of Canada. Mr. 
Pennoyer’s permanent address is 7 College 
Street in that city. 


Benjamin Fay Mills is arranging a tour 
of the Western and Middle States for two 
months, commencing October 15. He will 
.Temain in acity from one day to a week, 
giving addresses on the essentials of the 
larger religious thought and the incentives 
to personal consecration to the spiritual life, 
in such fashion as to strengthen the work of 
pasters and churches. Any who are inter- 
ested in this announcement with a desire 
to secure his services should address Mr. 
Mills, without delay, at Station M, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


“New Light on the Story of the Life of 
Jesus” is the title of a paper prepared to 
be read to Alliance Branches and clubs. A 
clearer understanding of the aim of Jesus, 
a better knowledge of contemporary history, 
and freedom from preconceived ideas throw 
new light on passages rendered needlessly 
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obscure by the former near-sighted, me- 
chanical methods of study. Among these 
are the story of the Temptation; of the mes- 
sage sent to Jesus by John the Baptist; of 
the Money-changers in the ‘Temple; the 
Gadarene Maniac and the Swine; the Parable 
of the Dishonest Steward, and others; also 
the Escape of Peter from Prison (in the book 
of Acts), The true explanation of all these 
passages is simple and natural. Address: 
Miss I. Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, Mass, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT’ of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........-----seeeseeseeee 


Aug. 1. Rev. Minot J. Savage, ‘‘In the name 
of Mrs. Hackley’’.... cecccoocrsees 59323-35 
23. Society in Petersham ....eeesseee eee 130.35 
$25,868.95 


Francis H. LIncoLn, 7veasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Programme of the National 
Conference. 


At the last regular session of the Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, N.J., in 1905, it was 
voted that the Conference in 1907 should 
hold only so much of a session as was neces- 
sary to comply with the requirements of its 
by-laws. It was also voted that the ceuncil 
of the Conference should do all in its power 
to make the sessions of the International 
Council a success. 

After a conference with the executive 
committee of the International Council, the 
council of the National Conference, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the committee, have 
arranged the following programme for the 
Monday morning and afternoon previous to 
the formal opening of the International 
Council. In the preparation of this pro- 
gramme the council has had two motives. 

Mindful of the fact that our visitors from 
over the water are at the present time greatly 
interested in the relations between Church 
and State, it seemed’ fitting that, after an 
experience of over a century in the separa- 
tion of Church and State, we should gather 
up the results of that experience for our own 
instruction as well as theirs. ‘This was the 
first motive. The second, co-ordinate in 
interest and importance with the first, the 
council believed would be better served by 
making it incidental to the first. The coun- 
cil believed that the only possible basis for a 
federation of the liberals of America would 
be found in the distinctive principles and life 
developed in our free churches. ‘The second 
motive was to furnish in some measure sug- 
gestions for the basis of such a federation. 

Accordingly, the programme has taken 
shape, presenting a picture of the life of our 
free churches in relation to social, civic, 
and religious conditions, and in relation to 
theological development. It also presents 
two fruits of our freedom as that has issued 
in Congregationalism and the separation of 
Church and State. In brief, it presents a 
study of the religious life of this country 
which has developed in an atmosphere of 
freedom, W. F. GREENMAN, 

Secretary. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


10 A.M. Opening devotional meeting, 

10.15 A.M. Address by the ‘president, 
Hon, Carro.y D, Wricut, LL.D., presi- 
dent Clark College, Worcester, Mass, 
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10.45 A.M. Appointment of commit 
and the introduction of business. re . 


11 A.M. Report of the Council, by Rey, 
P. R. Froruincnam, chairman, Boston) 
Mass. b 


11.30A.M. Address, “The Property Right 
and Duties of American Churches,”’ CHarry 
W. Exsot, LL.D., president Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. a 

12. mM. Address, “Faith as Effected by 
Freedom,” Rev. GEorcE A. GorDon, D.D 
Boston, Mass., minister Old South Congre 
gational Church. 

12.30 P.M. Adjournment. 

2P.M. Opening devotional meeting. 


in Relation to Theological Development 
Wiuitam W. Fenn, A.M., B.D., Cambridg 
Mass., dean Harvard Divinity Schoo 
Cambridge, Mass. 

2.45 pM. Address, ‘‘The Good and Evil 
of Denominationalism,”’ Prof. Francis A) 


“Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 

about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘‘hook 
up’’—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 

Mica Axle Grease. 


STANDARS O1L COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Educational 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. § 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
nasium with new swimming poel. Fits for college, s 
tific school and _business. Vousg boys in separate b 
ing. Address Dr, D. E. WHITE, Rock RB 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indivic 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, M 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM) 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 18 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profé 
ee OL pieiien tae The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D 

.D., Springfield, Visitor. For inf i al &: 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A-My Headmaster) 


The Children’s Missiot 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Of 
of Boston : 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to 0 
Hetiidren cared 

ildren cared for in privat ilies i 
with the entra oftee. private families in close rela’ 
pplications solicited from families within f il 
Boston, who will take children to beard oe fees ah chia 


Additional donations and be 
meet increasing demands. Guests arene 


Henry M. Williams, President; 
Rev. C.R. Elfot, See’y; Wm. H. Slocu 
Parker B. Field, orielasaion an 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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)HRISTIE, Meadville Theological Seminary, 
eadville, Pa. 

3.15 P.M. Address, “The Separation of 
jhurch and State,” Hon, Marcus P. KNowt- 


jusetts. 

)3.45 p.m. Address, ‘A United Liberal 
aurch,” Rev. Marion D. Suurrer, D.D., 
‘inister Church of the Redeemer 
list), Minneapolis, Minn. 

14.15 P.M. Reports of committees and 
‘nal business, 

'4.30P.M. Adjournment. 


| Nathaniel Churchill Earl. 
t 
) Nathaniel Churchill Earl was born in the 
ipunty of Northumberland, Province of 
‘pper Canada (now province of Ontario), 
‘ec, 22, 1832. He was ordained to the work 
the Christian ministry (in the Christian 
nomination) Sept. 16, 1855. Held pastor- 
es in that denomination as follows: Mari- 
psa, Northfield, Canada; Mundy, Clayton, 
iota, and Byron in Michigan; Calumet, 
d.; and Highland, Ill. Next returned to 
ichigan and preached at Leonidas, Leroy, 
nd Homer. His next charge was Brandon 
id Davison, Mich. 
$He was next settled at Waterford, Pa., 
r one year, 1865-66. . During a part of 
ie latter year he preached for a short time 
Ellington, N.Y. During 1867 he preached 
7 Union, Pa. 
4He commenced a course of studies at the 
eadville Theological School in 1865 and 
aduated in 1868. 
His first charge, after graduating, was with 
Ye Christian church at Scugoz, Canada, 
where he remained but three months. He 
xt went to Montreal, joined the Unitarian 
urch, and was employed by that church as 
dinister of the Free Christian Mission, which 
Jat church had established. He labored in 
wat capacity for about a year and a half, and 
Jen resigned and went to London, Ontario, 
“ carry on the same work in that city. 
In 1872 he was pastor of the Universalist 
jurch at Corunna, Mich. There his health 
pee: and he was shelved for years. In 
381 he preached at Hobart, Ind., from July 
| December. 
| His next work in the ministry was at 
‘arlisle, N.D., where he labored with good 
sults, in the years 1884 and 1885. In that 
Jace he instructed a number of young men 
’ the doctrines of our church, and they have 
+me out into various parts of the country to 
‘let their light shine before men.”’ 
/During the three years, 1886 to 1889, he 
yeached at Gilmanton, Wis., where he 
iscred a large congregation and assisted in 
he building of a new church. 
In 1889 he was married to Miss Isabella 
‘ees, resigned his work at Gilmanton, and 
‘moved to Chippewa Falls to take charge 
f a new society which he had organized 
t that place. In the autumn of the same 
zar he returned to Gilmanton, where he 
ontinued to preach until his society emi- 
‘ated and left him without a congregation. 
‘In 1901 he removed from Gilmanton to 
Ima, the county seat of Buffalo County. 
‘On the first day of January, 1904, his be- 
ived wife died, and he was left alone and 
esolate in his old age. 
He died on the twenty-fifth day of August, 
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1907, after a week’s illness, and was buried 
beside his wife’s remains in the city cemetery, 
August 28, under the auspices of the Masonic 
Lodge at this place, of which he was a mem- 
ber. 


Dere and Chere. 


Tive steam has come to be recognized and 
used as one of the most satisfactory steri- 
lizers, and now it is used for this purpose in 
all strictly modern hospitals. 


Although we are now in the age of elec- 
tricity, Monsieur Cornualt, president of the 
French Society of Civil Engineers, shows 
that the incandescent mantle, the acetylene 
lamp, and other inventions cause a constant 
increase in the use of gas for illumination. 
One effect of the introduction of the eléctric 
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light has been to bring about vast improve- 
ments in other methods of producing light, 
and man needs them all, for night on the 
earth will grow brighter and brighter as 
civilization advances, 


One of the most curious discoveries of late 
is that of a treatise by the famous mathe- 
matician Archimedes of Sicily, found on a 
paliinpsest manuscript in Constantinople, 
entitled “Concerning Method,” and pub- 
lished by Prof. Heiberg of Copenhagen. The 
treatise is addressed to Eratosthenes, and is 
remarkable for an ingenious application of 
mechanics to the solution of geometrical 
questions, and by a very daring use of a 
method comparable to the integral calculus, 
Surfaces are in certain conditions considered 
as the sums of right lines, and the volumes 
as the sums of their planes. Thus Archi- 
medes appears to be a sort of precursor of 
Leibnitz and Newton. 


SSE EN ASE SEP POETRY ETS SIRI PEAS EBLE TLE SOP PIP EE PE DI EI TEE 


DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. { Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 

larger than the famous Quarter Grand). § It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. 4 It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts, 
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Pleasantrics. 


Teacher (in a kindergarten physiology 
class): ‘Harry, can you tell me the function 
of the pores of our bodies?” Harry: 
“They are things we use to catch cold with. 


“Have you a few moments to spare?”’ 
“Young man,” said the capitalist severely, 
“my time is worth $100 an hour, but Ill 
give you ten minutes.” “‘Tf it’s all the same 
to you,” thoughtfully replied the visitor, “I 
believe I would rather take it in cash.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Boston lawyer, who brought his wit from 
his native Dublin, while cross-examining the 
plaintiff in a divorce trial, brought forth the 
following: ‘‘You wish to divorce this woman 
because she drinks?” ‘‘Yes,sir.””? “‘Do you 
drink yourself?” ‘“That’s my business!” 
angrily. Whereupon the unmoved lawyer 
asked: ‘‘Have you any other business ?”— 
Everybody’s. 


Reciprocity: ‘‘Your family plays the piano 
later every night,” said the visitor, ‘‘Yes,” 
answered the suburban resident, ‘‘we’re try- 
ing to keep the people next door up so that 
they will be too sleepy to mow the lawn ir 
the morning, and they’re trying to mow the 
lawn so early that we won’t feel like playing 
at night.” 


A lady in Europe was approached by an 
old beggar, who tried to plead old age asa 
reason for accepting alms. “Why, I’m 
seventy-two, though you wouldn’t take me 
for that now, would you?” he asked with 
proud humility. To his surprise the travel- 
ler replied, ‘‘Seventy-two! why, I’m seventy- 
seven myself!’ His quick retort almost 
wheedled the dole from her pocket: “Well, 
you look it!” 


Willie liked ice-cream, but he drew the line 
at turning the freezer. One day when his 
mother returned home, she was agreeably 
surprised to find him working at the crank 
as if his life depended on it. ‘I don’t see 
how you got him to turn the ice-cream 


freezer,’ she said to her husband. “I of- 
fered him a dime to do it.” ‘You didn’t 
go about it the right way; my dear,’’ replied 


her husband. ‘I bet himanickel he coufidn’t 
turn it for half an hour.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


The following, says the Westminster Ga- 
zette, are “‘genuine and untouched extracts 
from the answers to a paper in General In- 
formation set to the pupils of a large prepara- 
tory school’: (1) The modern name for Gaul 
is Vinegar. (2) “‘Double dealing” is when 
you buy wholesale to sell retail. (3) ‘‘To 
dog a man’s footsteps” is to set your dog 
after him. (4) Common sense is sense that 
you have to think about a bit before you see 
it. (5) Peeress is the property of a peer. 
(6) Amatory verses are verses composed by 
an amateur. (7) Income is a yearly tax. 


In the early years of his ministry, Bishop 
Bascomb, of the Southern Methodist Church, 
was considered ‘‘too much of a dandy,” and 
was sent on mountain circuits to bring him 
down to the level of old-fashioned Methodism. 
One of his mountain members persuaded the 
minister to wear a suit of homespun, that he 
might be more in harmony with his listeners. 
When Mr. Bascomb appeared as trig in home- 
spun as he had been in broadcloth, the moun- 
taineer’s chagrin was intense. ‘‘Well, I de- 
clare!”” he exclaimed. ‘‘Go it your own way, 
Brother Bascomb, I give it up. It ain’t 
your clothes that’s so pretty, it’s jist you.” 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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$4,002,398.41 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
CAME AGA } Asst. Secretaries. 
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120 BOYLSTONS 
BOSTON ~— MASS. 


Homelike Hotels 


Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes | And on Shores of 


$4 to $10 a Week Lake Champlain 


_‘‘Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c.stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


In Vermont 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- » » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Re 

Cleansed, Straightened, Remo 
and Packed Moth-proof by 

ARMENIAN RUC & CARP! 


RENOVATING WOR 
Oldest in New Englan 


15 Temple Place. tet. sats 
Educational. 
Miss Kimball’s School for 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
year. College Preparatory, General and Speciale 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home fo 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. A 


The Misses Allen sinew 


well-known educat 
MR. NATH? 
ALLEN, will reaper their School fo 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, 
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MacDuffie Schoe 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massach 


One of the pleasantest and most h 
schools in New England. Limited to thir 
girls. Modern and complete in its equ 
The marked feature of the school is its in 
ual care of pupils physically and intellect 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a 
preparation, or a general education. A 
plan of practical training. ; 
The climate is more equable than on thi 
and the absence of raw east winds ma 
desirable for girls with a tendency to co 
throat troubles. ™g 
The school Year Book, details of courses, 
with photographs of the picturesque bui 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. _ 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A 


The Meadville Theological Sel 


MEADVILLE, PA. — 
Trains men and women for the Present D 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. | 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. 0. SOUTH WC 


B t 
oSston Universit 
Metropolitan advantages of every ki 

W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. r9 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium, Next do 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museuit 


Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. $e 

School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 

Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Sti i 

School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. | 

Address, The Dean, Ashburton Pi 

School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. _ 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Sti 

Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 

Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 
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